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ASIC... 


...and BASIC to the insurance 


industry is Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity Fire + Inland Marine 
Surety Ocean Marine 





90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7 . 130 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 





No Other Dictation Inst caeive you so much on a Disc... 


~ nUD gon 


SOUNDWRITER 


AV jy, THE NEW AUDOGRAPH Can 

AG. help you get more work 

done faster, easier, and 

more economically — not because of any 

one particular feature — but because of 

multiple features combined to give you 
superb performance. 

For instance, the vinylite plastic Flexo- 
graph discs on which your dictation is re- 
corded are paper-thin, but virtually in- 
destructible. They can be transcribed, 
auditioned, filed for future reference, or 
mailed as easily and economically as a 
letter. But in addition, with aupoGRAPH’'S 
exclusive, patented CLS* method of re- 
cording, you can dictate for a full hour — over 
14000 words — on one 8\% inch disc, with 
uniform reproduction throughout the en- 
tire surface of the record. Only the aupo- 
GRAPH incorporates this feature — no other 
dictation instrument can give you so much on 
one disc. 

The new AuDOGRAPH Operates by simple 
fingertip control. It is light, small (934 x 
9144 x 61% ins.), rugged and portable. In 
fact, amazingly superior in so many ways 
you'll be wise to know more before de- 
ciding on any dictation system. Have your 
secretary send in the coupon for free booklet now! 
*Unlike old-fashioned turntable record- —_. h 
ing, the AUDOGRAPH plastic Flexo- | 

graph Disc passes under the embossing 
jewel ot a CONSTANT LINEAR 
SURFACE speed, CLS. 
FILL IT IN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT IN TODAY! 
A PRODUCT OF 


r 
THE S@RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W.é DITMARS, President 16 ARBOR STREET. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 


Name & Titte 





SINESS ADDRESS 








Phone auDoGRAPH your city for demonstration. 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation— 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 


















































~J s ~~ 
STOCK QUOTATIONS 
| 
Closing Bid Prices e| 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation % 
el 
1948 Range August | 
© High Low 31, 1948 a 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ........ 85 78 78% Bt 
Aetna Insurance Company .......ccccccoes 48% 42 44, = 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 5344 43 46% 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 61 51 61 BI 
American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 22 17% 20Y | 
American Automobile Ins. Company ....... 40% 3414 39 al | 
American Casualty Company .............. 12% 10 y% a} 
5 American Equitable Assurance Company .. 2036 14% 16% | 
ne, ee Tal American Insurance Company (Newark) .. 18 151% 15% "| 
| =| = American Re-Insurance Company ......... 31 25% 29%, wT 
| | | | American Reserve Insurance Company ... 22% 16% 29 af 
=) i American Surety Company ............++.. 6414 51% 58% 
—_ Automobile Insurance Company ........... 3514 26 34 5) 
= — Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company ... 81 69 73 al 
zz Boston Insurance Company ............... 72 56 58 | 
J (7 | | Camden Fire Insurance Association ....... 20% 17% 17% . 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 88 6544 80 
elles Continental Casualty Company ............ 5214 49 50% " 
Continental Insurance Company ........... 63% 48% 55 rr 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ............ 2 1 1% 
Employers Group Associates .............. 3214 26 32% 
Employers Reinsurance Company .. 69% 67 67% 
Legally THEY'RE JUST PLAIN Excess Insurance Company of America .... 9 7% Sly 
Federal Insurance Company ............... 58% 47% 57% Jan. 
Yated!/ Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland .. 159 141 142 Feb. 
bd Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company .. 68 53% 60 Mar 
Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 574% 45 53 Apr. 
More than 90% of this country’s home- Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ....... 108% 8914 May 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (New) 67% 65 66 June 
owners carry no personal liability insur- Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark)... 15% 11% 135% July 
" General Reinsurance Corporation .......... 28 22 24 Aug 
ance. They stand to suffer, in truth, the old Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... 46% 401% 43% Sep 
: : : Globe & Republic Insurance Company ..... 103% 6% 8h 
figurative loss of the shirt—for literally Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ...... 21 17 2 
they may lose their homes and savings. Great American Insurance Company ...... 32% 26% 29% Dec 
: é Hanover Fire Insurance Company ......... 29% 24% 28% 
Covering these people with the Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 122% 100% 106% 
: : : Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .... 33%4 29 32 
inexpensive protection afforded by the Home Insurance Company ...........-++++5 291% 23% 27% 
Manufacturers Comprehensive Personal Insurance Company of North America ..... 107 92 94 
: Jersey Insurance Company of New York ... 381% 32% 37 . 
Liability Policy is profitable business for Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Company .. 19% 17 18% T 
: : . Lincoln National Life Insurance Company.. 60 55 59% 
an Insurance Producer. This simplified, Maryland Casualty Company .............. 15% 115g 13% P 
low-cost Five-in-One policy will sell. It Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............. 23% 1944 21% hre 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company ... 2914 25% 265% clo 
is what most people need and want. Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation .... 28% 2414 25% un 
btain fulld ‘Is f, M f Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins. Company .... 73 4% 5% 
Obtain fu etails trom Manutacturers Monumental Life Insurance Company ..... 41% 38 3844 
- now. Just write, call or visit the near- National Casualty Company .............. 26% 2416 26% 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 48 414 42 
est office. National Union Fire Insurance Company .. 35% 30 31% 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ....... 28% 2414 27% 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company .. 44% 40% 41% ] 
New York Fire Insurance Company ....... 14% 105g 12% fel 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 8344 6944 78 : 
North River Insurance Company .......... 2454 21% 22% to | 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 7% 5% 6% fire 
Northwestern National Ins. Company ..... 123 116 118 a 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The)... 43 37 43 l 
ANUFACTURERS Pacific Fire Insurance Company ........... 105 96 98 ney 
Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 51 46% 48 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............- 90 77 7 ma 
Casualty Insurance Co. Preferred Accident Insurance Company .... 4% 3 358 sto 
Providence Washington Ins. Company ..... 35% 30% 82 : anc 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 5% 4%4 5} | 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas ..... 28 26 27% abe 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Rhode Island Insurance Company ......... 2% 1% ty, 
' ? St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 81 66% 74 
SD, ENE hie kc aweassindkesdnaccseuax 51 45 49 
W. STANLEY KITE, President Security Insurance Company (Hew Haven) 27% 23% 2644 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Company ... 46% 40 41 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 33 254 30 ] 
Travelers Insurance Company ............. 605 470 553 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ....... 52 4444 46% ‘qu 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 4s 46 50 Pr 
U. B.. GORPRRGCS COMIBRRY oc cccceseecsvecs 77 A% oe val 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 37 30% 32% ley 
— : 
“ Entered as Secona Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. ¥. Ia 
Best's POOL ONECUTIVE AND GENGRAL OFticESs Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription | Rates: : foe 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. Year in the United States. Publication Date: ‘ 
o 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1946 1947 1948 1946 =—1947 1948 
de 3l..... 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 
Feb, 28..... 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 
Mar, 31..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 
he 2..... 474.8 374.3 396.3 242.9 195.1 213.4 
May 31..... 472.1 372.5 410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 
June 30..... 464.9 383.2 400.4 229.7 199.9 215.1 
| a 461.6 382.0 388.4 226.8 197.9 203.8 
Aug. 31... 449.0 381.0 388.4 222.5 193.7 206.2 
Sept. 30... .. 398.0 372.3 196.9 190.0 
Ge 3..... 396.8 372.9 196.1 = 196.2 
Nov. 30..... 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 
Ome 3i..... 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 





HE downward trend of insurance shares in June and 

July was arrested in August. The index of leading 
fre companies’ shares rose just over one per cent to 
dose August 31 at 206.2 while casualty shares remained 
unchanged at 388.4. 


Fire Stocks 


More satisfactory underwriting results in the fire 
field for the first six months undoubtedly contributed. 
to the stronger tone in the market. Only seven of the 
ire stocks in our index showed declines for the month. 
United States Fire declined two points to 50 while the 
next largest percentage decline was registered by Fire- 
man’s Fund, coincident with its offering of additional 
sock to shareholders. On the up side Aetna (Fire) 
ad Firemen’s of Newark led the field with gains of 
about six per cent. 


Casualty Stocks 


In the casualty field minuses and pluses were about 
qual with Hartford Steam Boiler, New Amsterdam, 
Preferred Accident and Standard Accident all showing 
fins of better than three per cent. On the down side 
kaders for the month were General Reinsurance, Amer- 
tan Surety and U. S. Guarantee. 
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FIRE ~ 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
238 years has earned the SUN 
its world-wide recognition. 











MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States, as estimated by the 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, continued their 
upward movement during July, the total for that month 
being $50,955,000, a gain of 3.2% compared with July, 
1947. In the first seven months of this year estimated 
fire losses aggregated $437,435,000, a sum well in excess 
of the total for the full year of 1944. 

July’s losses brought the total for the twelve month 
period ending July 31 to a record breaking $711,437,000, 
a figure of fire destruction never before reached in 
United States history. This represents an increase of 
10.8% over losses of $641,816,000 for the twelve month 
period ending July 31, 1947. 

A comparative table of fire losses over the past thirty- 
six months follows: 


1945 1946 1947 
ae Cee $34,096,000 $40,019,000 $51,359,000 
ee a eee 32,447,000 40,256,000 47,990,000 
i eee 34,470,000 40,108,000 54,946,000 
November ......... 37,393,000 44,706,000 51,346,000 
December ......0..05 49,478,000 58,094,000 68,361,000 

1946 1947 1948 
DE cncuse tases 49,808,000 57,180,000 63,010,000 
eS 51,759,000 64,247,000 71,521,000 
errr rrs 53,252,000 72,435,000 74,236,000 
eee 52,153,000 68,029,090 63,751,000 
| Ea eae 46,094,000 56,545,000 59,256,000 
eee 44,240,000 50,840,000 54,706,000 
MNES rchin Sel Sionareni ose 40,998,000 49,357,000 50,955,000 

$526,188,000 $641,816,000 $711,437,000 
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A 3001—Two letter size drawers, on 
Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 304”. 


Sanitar 


$24.95. 

$B 3002—Combination of one letter size 

drawer and one storage compartment, 

on Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 

ae 16” deep—total height 30%”. 
95. 


DEALER AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 





12-13 
13-14 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 
19-20 
19-21 
20-21 
20-21 
20-22 
23-24 
23-24 
25-26 
26-28 
27-28 


28-30 


30- | 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 


Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City. 

New Mexico Association of Insurance Agents, annual mee. 
ing, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe. 

Utah Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Hot 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven. 
tion, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Shore Lodge, McCall. 

Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Rockford. 

Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents, annual mee 
ing, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. 

Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual Meeting 
Hotel Faust, Rockford. 

Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet 
ing, Hotel Leopold, Bellingham. 

International Claim Association, annual meeting, Galen Hal 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, annual mee. 
ing, Berkley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 

Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, board and 
committee meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriter; 
annual meeting, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Illinois. 
Montana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Helena. 

lowa Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention 
Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 








A JUNIOR FILING SYSTEM 
A FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED. 


C 3046—Two letter size drawers on 
lus one double 
4x 6 (F3462) card cabinet. 16” deep 
—total height 36%”. $30.95. 


D 1600—Two door storage cabinet, 
equipped with lock. 24” wide—16” 
deep—3612” high. $28.60. 


base (3001) 


ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL STATIONER—OFFICE FURNITURE 





NEW “FUTURA GRAY” 


Stil 


MATCH THEM 
BUILD-UP YOUR 
OWN UNITS 


IDEAL FOR 
BRANCH OFFICES 
SMALL OFFICES 
FIELD OFFICES 
SOLICITORS—SALESMEN 
HOME FILING 
INTER-DEPT. FILING 
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170 W. 233¢d St. 
N. Y. 63. N.Y 
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wert Steck Sales Corp: 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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WHY THE PREFERENCE FOR ROYAL IS BETTER THAN 2 10 1! 


Surveys show that girls who type prefer Royals 
2% to 1 over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals the 
preference for the next three most popular standard 
office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


ROYAL 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


JUST LISTEN TO THE 


GIRLS IN YOUR OFFICE! 


“| want a new typewriter!’’ 


features not found on any other make. Because 
Royals are more durable—sturdier. 


| They spend more time on the job, take less 
time out for repairs. 


So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. They'll do more work, better 
work. With Royal, you'll get the maximum 
return for your typewriter 
investment! 





























KNOW 
ANYONE WHO 
SUFFERS FROM 


" W# —that’s short for ‘“‘yachtsman’s Yes, whether an owner's boat is afloat or 

nightmare’’, the tormenting _ berthed for the winter, your coverage safe- 

e @ thoughts that assail skippers in guards against loss from fire, theft, storm, 

dead of night when their beloved boats are _ lightning, explosion, collision, and other 

all alone at their moorings unprotected; when __ perils; protects an owner in many liabilities 
thieves may be onthe prowl or fireon the loose. _ that confront him. 


You have a sure cure for this nocturnal There are over a million pleasure boat 
peril. It’s Pleasure Boat Insurance, written | owners in the United States today. Contact 
through the Marine Office of America. These those in your community now. Tell them 
“treatments” are easy to give, and when how to play safe and be free from worry 
they are applied they'll produce important with sound year ‘round protection through 


premium income for your agency. the Marine Office of America. 


Marine Office of America Advertising is appear- 
ing currently in all leading yachting publications. 








SERVICE OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT Baltimore, Merylend 
MARINE OFFICE nee CS Seiten 
Chicago 4, Ilinois ew Orleans 12, Lovisiena Detroit, Michigen 
Houston, Texes 





- 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT | 20<*sonville. Flenite 
or AMERICA me wren | 


ine Street 
116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK Sen Froncisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 













Stockton, 
Syrecuse, New York 






CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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(OoMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
rs hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tons conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
New York Central Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Edmeston, N. Y. 
North American Life & Casualty Company. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
COLORADO 
Admitted 
American Progressive Health Ins. Co. ......New York, N. Y. 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co. ...Zurich, Switz. 
Examined 
Home Insurance Company, Ltd. ............. Honolulu, T. H. 
ILLINOIS 
Admitted 
Central National Insurance Company Omaha, Neb. 
IOWA 
Admitted 
Reserve Insurance Company Chicago, IIl. 
What Cheer Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..... Providence, R. I. 
KENTUCKY 
Admitted 
American Motorists Fire Insurance Co. .......... Chicago, III. 
Central National Insurance Company Omaha, Neb. 
(Cherokee Fire Insurance Company ..........Nashville, Tenn. 
Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co. ........ Columbia, S. C. 
General Casualty Company of America Seattle, Wash. 
Withdrawn 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ...... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. ...... London, England 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company ........ Minneapolis, Minn. 
MAINE 
Examined 
Allied Mutual Insurance Company Houlton, Me. 
Boothbay Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Boothbay, Me. 
Eliot & Kitlery Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Eliot, Me. 
Newcastle Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Newcastle, Me. 
MARYLAND 
Admitted 
Implement Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Grand Forks, N. D. 
Merchants Fire Insurance Company Denver, Colo. 
Examined 
Coastline Fire Insurance Company 3altimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........: Andover, Mass. 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Salem, Mass. 
Lowell Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............. Lowell, Mass. 
Massachusetts Hospital Service Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Medical Service Boston, Mass. 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........./ Andover, Mass 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Worcester, Mass. 
MISSOURI 
Incorporated : 
Midwest Mutual Casualty Company ..........St. Louis, Mo. 
Licensed 
International Indemnity Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
; Admitted 
Highway Mutual Casualty Company Chicago, III. 
Examined 
Hermann Town Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Hermann, Mo. 
MONTANA 
Examined 
Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance Co. ...... Great Falls, Mont. 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Motor Club Insurance Association Omaha, Neb. 
: Admitted 
American Motorists Fire Insurance Company ....Chicago, IIl. 
Automobile Dealers Mutual Ins. Co. ........ Kansas City, Mo. 
Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ..............+. New York, N. Y. 
s Examined 
Physicians Casualty Association of America ....Omaha, Neb. 
Standard Reliance Insurance C ompany Lincoln, Neb. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Although we are licensed in 
only 19 of the 48 states, still 
we are one of the 25 largest 
producers of fidelity and 
surety bonds in the nation. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON. IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansas City 6, Mo. South Dakota 














INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSES OF MANY OF THE 
LEADING STOCK 
_ FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Copies upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 














INTERESTED 


in acquiring for cash 
control of small casualty 
company, even though 
presently inactive or dor- 
mant. All replies will be 
treated confidentially. 
Must have full particulars. 


Principals only. 


BOX 103-—C 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


NEVADA 
Incorporated 
Universe Insurance Company ...2..........000- Reno, Nevada 
Admitted 
American Aviation & General Insurance Co. ...... Reading, Pa, 
NEW JERSEY 
Admitted 
American Mutual Reinsurance Company .......... Chicago, Il, 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Fire Insuranee Co. .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW MEXICO 


Licensed 
New Mexico Farm Mutual Insurance Co. ..Las Cruces, N. M. 
NEW YORK 
Withdrawn 
Rhode Island Insurance Company .......... Providence, R. I. 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company ......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
Empire Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ....Middleburgh, N. Y. 
Switzerland General Insurance Co., Ltd. ........ Zurich, Switz 
Woodstock Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. .... Woodstock, N. Y. 
OREGON 
Examined 
Prudential Hospital Association ............... Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
Mutual Benefit Casualty Company .......... Huntingdon, Pa. 
Admitted 
Pioneer Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ...... Greenville, N. Y, 
Examined 
Adams County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Gettysburg, PaJ 
Farmers & Mechanics Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 1 
Forksville, Pag 
Friendship Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Chambersburg, Pag 
Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ................ Troy, Pay 


Laundry Owners Mutual Liability Ins. Assn. .. Pittsburgh, Pal 
Lurgan Mutual Fire Insurance Company ....Shippensburg, Pa. 
Lykens Valley Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..Elizabethville, Pa. 
Mummasburg Mutual Fire Protection Society 

Bendersville, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Berks County .......... Reading, Pa. 
Protection Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Littletown, Pa. 
Susquehanna County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

New Milford, Pa. 
Susquehanna Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..Montoursville, Pa. 
Wyoming County Grangers Mutual Ins. Co. .. Tunkhannock, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Examined 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Providence, R. I 
What Cheer Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Providence, R. I 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Admitted 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Admitted 
Automobile Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. ..Kansas City, Mo. 
TENNESSEE 
Admitted : 
Metropolitan Fire Assurance Company ...... New York, N. Y. 
TEXAS 
Licensed 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Company ........ Dallas, Texas 
UTAH 
Admitted 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. Minneapolis, Minn 
Secured Casualty Insurance Company ....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
VIRGINIA 
Admitted 
Cotton & Woolen Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co. ........ Boston, Mass. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted a 
American Exchange Underwriters .......... New York, N. Y. 
WYOMING 
Admitted 


North American Life & Casualty Company 7 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Licensed 
Progressive Insurance Co. of Canada ........... Montreal, Que. 
ALBERTA 
Admitted as 
Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Co. ........ Milwaukee, Wis. 
National General Insurance Company ........ Winnipeg, Man. 
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Here's Mr. Kindley’s enthusiastic statement 
about the Remington Rand Duplicate Daily 
Folder combined with rapid Variadex filing: 


“The saving in time and relief from 
burdensome detail following the instal- 
lation of our Variadex filing set-up 
has astonished us; we are delighted!” 


Since they scrapped their former numerical 
filing system in favor of rapid, accurate 
VARIADEX, the fast-growing, progressive 
Kindley Agency of Portland, Oregon, gives 
quicker service to customers and slashes 
clerical time by the use of one overall 
alphabetic index for customer dailies. The 
Remington Rand Duplicate Daily Folder 
provides a centralized, comprehensive rec- 
ord with all papers held firmly in place by 
unique Kompakt fasteners—a record that’s 


THE FIRST NAME IN 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


says Wendell E. Kindley, District Agent, 
FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP, 






Portland, Oregon 


This simplified system cuts filing 
and finding time as much as 85% 


instantly available for consultation, analysis 
or answering of inquiries. And one gil 
maintains, in little more than half an hour 
a day, a record which formerly required her 
full time services every other day! 


Variadex is expansible —may be increased to 
meet growing agency needs without throw- 
ing away previously used guides and folders. 
Variadex is color-guided for still greater find- 
ing and filing speed, accuracy and practical 
attractiveness. The truly impressive savings 
achieved by the Kindley Agency of Portland, 
Oregon, and hundreds of other alert agencies 
may be yours—by switching to Variadex 
filing of customer daily reports! See Variadex 
at your Remington Rand office today, or 
write for free literature on Variadex to 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Reninglin Rend 





































that paper waste! 


There’s no need to waste good 
paper by trying to space letters 
neatly the ‘trial and error’’ way! 
Just supply your secretaries with 
Webster's Micrometric — the car- 
bon paper with the numbered scale. 
It will show them proper spacing 
at a glance. They'll type even, neat 
pages on the first try. 


Yet Micrometric costs no more 
than any other quality carbon 
paper. 


There’s no need to wait for de- 
livery of Micrometric — or any 
other Webster product. There are 
Webster factory warehouses in key 
cities from coast to coast, and over 
1500 Webster dealers to serve you. 
That’s a good thing to remember 
the next time you want carbon 
papers and typewriter ribbons; du- 
plicating carbon papers and acces- 
sories, carbon paper ribbons for 
photo-offset work; ribbons and 
carbons for Elliott- Fisher, Ad- 
dressing, Adding and International 
Business Machines. Ask your 
dealer or write to F. S. Webster 
Co., 4 Amherst Street, Cambridge 
42, Massachusetts. 


Better buy... 


WEBSTER’S 


Micrometric Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons 
Warehouses in: 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Cambridge 

















INCE 1945, some 25,000 mem- 

bers of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, over 8,000 
banks and many insurance com- 
panies have been co-operating in the 
direct financing and insuring of auto- 
mobiles under the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan. 

To obtain a cross-section of in- 
formation concerning the effective- 
ness of this plan throughout the 
country, one of the co-operating 
companies, the A2tna Casualty and 
Surety Company, recently completed 
a survey among 1224 of its agents 
representing 929 cities and towns in 
34 states. 

Seven hundred fifty-nine, or 62 
per cent, of the agents interviewed 
report that they are using the plan 
and have gained an estimated $700,- 
000 in premiums from it, according 
to results of the survey published in 
The 7Etna-izer (Casualty, Bonding, 
Fire and Marine Edition). 

Seventeen thousand five hundred 
customers of 605 of these agents 
have purchased cars under the plan 
representing an average gain in pre- 
miums of more than $1,150 for each 
agent. One hundred fifty-four 
agents indicated, definitely, that they 
used the plan but estimated an in- 
definite number of customers, such 
as “10%,” “a great many,” “sev- 
eral.” 


Adverse Factors 


Cited as reasons for the plan not 
being fully developed were: “auto- 
mobile dealer control of financing 
and insuring new cars,” “the possi- 
bility of losing dealer business,” 
“cash purchase,” scarcity of ve- 
hicles,” “competition of bank insur- 
ance agencies,” and “underwriting 
difficulties.” 

According to the A£tna-izer re- 
port, these conditions can be and are 
being changed to favorable ones. 

Cooperation between banks and 
agents and an understanding be- 
tween agents and dealers are part of 
the solution indicated by the article. 

“Agents, of course, are not to be 
blamed for hesitating to step on the 
toes of good dealer customers,” the 
7Etna-izer states. “However, there 
have been a number of instances in 
which agents have had frank talks 





AUTO PLAN SURVEY 





with their dealer friends regarding! 
their respective fields of operation 
which have led to better understan@il 
ings. It is gratifying to know thal 
many responsible dealers are coop 
erating with their local insurang 
agents by refraining from soliciting 
the insurance on financed cars, 

by directing business to their frien 
in the insurance business. They 
preciate that this creates good wi 
toward them, and they are not um 
mindful of the fact that good will § 
an important factor in their busineg 
activities.” 











Changing Auto Market 


In addition, the article cites the 
changing automobile market as ; 
valuable aid to the full development 
of the plan’s use. It states: “As 
more cars become available, there 
will be more ‘shopping’ for cars than 
now prevails, and prospective buyers 
will be more likely to give attention 
to the savings, or other advantages 
which they would gain by financing 
through banks and insuring through 
their regular local agents.” 

Another factor favoring the plan’s 
expanded use is the interest of an 
increasing number of agents. “Nu- 
merous agents who heretofore have 
done little or nothing to push the 
plan, have expressed their intention 
to actively do so from now on,” ac- 
cording to the article. 

“From the facts brought out in 
our survey,” the article concludes, 
“It is evident that the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan is not lacking in 
appeal. In fact, it has shown results 
where real effort has been applied. 
It is well worthy of every agent's 
attention as the best method of pro- 
tecting his interests.” 


POSSIBLE MORAL HAZARD 


GENTS have been warned by 

J. B. Carter, secretary of the St. 
Paul Group, of the moral hazard 
which may develop among used car 
dealers with large expensive inven- 
tories if there is a decline in auto 
mobile prices. “Now,” says Mr. 
Carter, “is the time to put our house 
in order on this highly-inflated 
class.” 
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rom Yreedom’s Shore... \ 


: . : can 
In the year 1832 in a shipyard at Baltimore was launched the “Ann : 
McKim’’, 493 tons. A development from the fast brigs and schooners 4 
of the late 18th century, this was the first of the famous Yankee ag 
Clipper Ships. se 
‘ ‘ ; ; ra 

More than the launching of a single ship, this event marked America’s of 
aggressive entry into the maritime trade. From that day to this, free sin 
American enterprise and industry have charted a magnificent course by 
P ° ° ° P DV. 
of progress in transporting the goods of this country to the farthest * 
° . . i. 

reaches of the globe and in bringing the products of other lands to Yo 
our busy shores. 
Constantly improving ships and great technological advances in naviga- cer 
tion today provide a free America with a ceaseless service of trade a” 
and communication with the whole world. his 
In like manner, The American Insurance Group, through its 10,000 cli 
agents and brokers, provides the never-ending service of preserving an 
the real values of this world trade by providing ever-improved and det 
ever-expanding quality protection against loss. oct 
vo 


Newark, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co. The Columbia Fire Incurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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ATOMIC HAZARDS GAP 


O ONE in America and no 

American business today has or 
an get insurance protection against 
the injuries, damage and destruction 
which would result from atomic ex- 
plosions or the release of dangerous 
radioactivity, whether as the result 
of war or accident,” charged a state- 
ment sent to Congressional leaders 
by Colonel William Schiff, president 
of Schiff, Terhune & Company, New 
York insurance brokers. 

Basing his statements on a re- 
cently completed international sur- 
yey of insurance companies made by 
his organization on behalf of its 
dients, Colonel Schiff advised, “If 
an atomic explosion, either acci- 
dental or as an act of war, should 
oecur near enough to you to drench 
you, your family, your home, or your 
business properties with radioactive 
substances, don’t go out of your way 
to gather up your insurance policies 
before you head for the hills—few, if 
any of them, will cover your losses 
of injuries—and you can’t get any 
that will, either from private insur- 
ance companies or the government!” 

Commenting on the survey, 
Glonel Schiff said, “The insurance 
industry as a whole has been given 
# little information about the possi- 
bilities of atomic explosions, the ac- 
ddental release of radioactive mate- 
fials, the probable effects of such a 
Glastrophe and the effectiveness of 
kiown decontamination methods, 
that complete confusion exists. For 
the first time in history the insur- 
ace industry is unable -to provide 
practical protection against a real 
threat of loss—one now being faced 
by every individual and business in 
the country, but I do not think the 
itsurance companies are to blame 
for this !” 

“The insurance companies are un- 
thle to act intelligently or with fore- 
Sight because they have not been 
fiven adequate information by the 
present Administration in general 
aad the Atomic Energy Commission 
ii particular. Although I realize 

it is important to our national 
curity to exercise great discretion 
% to information released about 
ttomic energy, I believe certain 
Gsential data could be compiled and 
given to the insurance industry with- 
wut endangering any military se- 
cfets,” 


* 














Dictate while you travel 
... and return to a clear desk! 


Here is a profitable tip for your 
next business trip . . . take along 
a SOUNDSCRIBER Portable the 
very mext time you head for 
the field. This silent, dutiful “sec- 
retary” is ready ... day or night, 
and week-ends, too . . . to take 
down your thoughts speed 
facts from the firing-line direct to 
your office or factory . . . giving 
you an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
report of your relations with cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Get the jump on competition! 
Dictate reports, memos, instructions, 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

““SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 


letters . . . on the train, in your 
hotel room, or your automobile 
... while the facts are fresh. 
SOUNDSCRIBER Portables convert 
travel-time into profit . . . keep 
work from piling up back at the 


office . . . speed your field work 
. . . increase calls, multiply profit 
opportunities. 


Produce more profits with this 
revolutionary business tool which, 
incidentally, is the only complete, 
self-contained dictation unit, and 
a truly handsome piece of business 
luggage besides. Mail coupon now! 
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THE “BOX- OFFICE” 


Ever notice how top-notch scenery makes 
a “boy-meets-girl” movie seem better thaa 
usual?... Paper does the same for your 
direct mail story. That’s a good reason why 
we suggest the best. See your printer. He’s 
an expert. He’ll help you select the right 
Rising Intralace for your next mailing. 


Rising Intralace 


V New brilliant white V Inexpensive 
4 V5 weights V Distinctive pattern appearance 
of V Envelopes to match in 5 sizes 


Vv Specially sized for offset and gravure 
Excellent printing surface for letterpress 











ind WHEN > TO a machete 3422.00 
(4) Nising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER.. 


Rising Pag C pany 


. HE KNOWS PAPER! 


r atonic, Mass 


















usy people choose 


THE 
PITTSBURGHER 
HOTEL 


In the heart of 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 
... hear the important 
office buildings, stores 
and theatres. 


JOSEPH F. DUDDY, Manager 





A Knott Hotel 
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TRIAL PREPARATION 


WOULD like to discuss a few 

principles to consider when having 
field men prepare a case for trial, 

First, impress strongly upon the 
man taking the statements and mak- 
ing the investigation not to deter- 
mine liability. He should be guided 
by only one motive. Get all the 
facts! If the adjuster makes up his 
mind at the outset of the investiga- 
tion as to liability or non-liability, 
he then is influenced by that opinion 
and he ceases to be an investigator— 
a gatherer of facts—and the balance 
of his time is spent on substantiating 
his opinion! Everyone has heard of 
hopeless cases being won in court 
because every possible defense was 
thoroughly investigated. 

Even though the assured is clearly 
negligent, the claimant’s contribu- 
tory negligence can be established in 
a statement, providing the adjuster 
has not made up his mind as to lia- 


' dility and lost hope and enthusiasm! 


By coming to a conclusion as to lia- 
bility, the adjuster’s perspective is 
limited, and facts important to the 
defense of the case are not covered. 
He does not want facts that will dis- 
parage his opinion. He cannot af- 
ford to lose prestige with the claims 
manager by having his opinion 
weakened in uncovering further 
facts. The claims manager should 
ask him, “Did you get all the facts ?” 
rather than for his opinion on lia- 
bility. The adjuster should be con- 
vinced his advancement will depend 
mainly on his thoroughness. 


Facts not Opinions 


Inform field men they are not to 
form any opinion as to liability or 
non-liability—prohibit them from 
doing so in their reports—(I am 
now, of course, eliminating those ob- 
vious cases of liability which should 
be settled on the spot). Rather, they 
should ask themselves, “Have I pro- 
cured all the facts?” They should 
understand it is not part of their 
job to determine liability. That deci- 
sion should be reached by others 
only after all the facts have been 
obtained, and not before. 


From an address by Warren B. King of 
Freeman and King, Minneapolis, before the 
National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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LIGHTNING STRIKES IN 


Keo. 7] BUT Fouw 


FEELS THE SHOCK! 





| Panag flashes along the waterfront in 
Rio on a wild night . .. a parts distri- 
bution depot is struck and bursts into flame 

. - but the shock of financial loss shudders 
across an ocean and two continents, and 
stops in Peoria, Illinois! 


For an American manufacturing firm, 
headquartered in Peoria, owned the parts 
depot—used it to serve its South American 
market... 


American firms in all parts of the country 
are expanding into foreign fields today. 
Many own foreign-based plants, machinery 
and equipment—raw materials and finished 
products. They need the protection of sound 
insurance. You can supply it! 


Yes, through the world-spanning facilities 
of the American Foreign Insurance Associ- 
ation you can handle this good and growing 
business in your community—as easily as 
you protect domestic risks. You need merely 
contact your local firms having, or contem- 
: plating, operations of any kind over- 

seas—find out the specific risks 
confronting them. Then write us. We 
will make all necessary investigations 
and submit rates and conditions for 
your clients’ approval. 


Foreign Insurance is your oppor- 
tunity today. Capitalize on it! 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE « NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





PCOMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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| 365-Day 
Fire Prevention 
Week 


Although Fire Prevention Week is 
not until next month, it will:pay 
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On September 25, 1690, the only issue of 


the publication. 
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America’s first newspaper —called ** Public 
Occurrences’’ — was published in Boston, Fear- 
ful of its effect upon the populace, the authorities 
put an end to the project by promptly suppressing 


has been the efforts of companies like the Fire 
Association Group to minimize fire hazards 
—with subsequent reductions in property insur- 
ance rates. 


4 
A far more successful venture 
3 





1948—SEPTEMBER hath 30 days ‘He profits most who serves b-st.”’ 





1—W.—1939, Nazi armies invaded Poland, starting World War II. 

2—Th.—1945, Japancse signed surrender on battleship Missouri. 

3—Fr. —(Q New Moon, 6:21 A. M., E. S. T. 

4—Sa.—1609, Henry Hudson discovered Manhattan Island. 

5—Su.— Protect the fruits of your labor—make sure all your property is insured 
adequately! 

6—M.—LABOR DAY. 1901, President McKinley shot in Buffalo. 

7—Tu.— 1630, settlement of Boston, Mass. 

8—W..—1945, U.S. forces began occupation of Korca. 

on ~ ee steamer, Island Queen, blew up at her dock in Pittsburgh, 

illed. 


you to start your plans now for par- 
ticipation in this important pro- 
gram. Make it the starting point 
for a year long campaign of intel- 
ligent Fire Prevention activity in 
your area. 


Fire Prevention Service to clients 
is not only important to all of us 
as a public service, but it is impor- 
tant business. It often has a definite 
effect on individual specific rates, 
and by reduction of hazards widens 


|| 10—Fr.— }) First Quarter, 2:05 A. M., E. S.T. ; the market of acceptable risks. 
- Pp 
» 1813, Battle of Lake Eric. : 
|| 11—Sa.—1944, Churchill-Roosevelt met at Quebec. J Promoting Fire Prevention is also 
12—Su.— 1928, Puerto Rico hurricanec—loss, $85,000,000. 
#!| 13—M.— 1851, Walter Reed of yellow fever fame, born. . ere oe ee ee 
$| 14—To.—1944, hurricane swept Atlantic Coast. $100,000,000 property damage. 40 || PECTS, but it should be done on a 
aw soe lost. P » fale . year round basis... not just during 
—W.—Have your property insurance reviewed now—call your Agent or Broker! . 
| 16—Th.—1940, Sclective Service Act signed. ; = week. The National Board of 


es 
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17—Fr. —1817, Fire Association of Philadelphia founded. 

18—Sa.—(%) Full Moon, 4:43 A. M., E. S. T. 

19—Su.—1796, Pres. Washington published his farewell address. 

20—M. —1797, ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ launched at Boston. 

21—Tu.—1945, Henry Ford II, elected President of Ford Motor Co, 

22—W.—1927, Tunney defeated Dempsey in Chicago. 

23—Th.—1942, British forces occupied capital of Madagascar. 

24—Fr.—Fire Association adjustments, large or small, are always prompt and 
equitable. 

25—Sa.—Stcettinius became Under-Secretary of State. 

26—Ss.— reg Last Quarter, 0:07 A. M., E. S. T. 

1898, George Gershwin, composer, born. 

27—M.—King George II of Greece returned to Athens from exile in Britain. 

28—Tu.—1781, scige of Yorktown began, 

29—W —1947, Grace Linc’s $5,000,000 picr in lower New York City destroyed by 
fire, 140 firemen injured, 

30—Th.— 1938, Munich Pact signed. 








OBSERVATION for September: Estimating the adequacy of property insurance is a 


specialist’s job. Ask your Agent or Broker to go over your policies now ! 





FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Relience Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 


Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 





Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
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Fire Underwriters offers a wide va- 
riety of promotional material, and 
your local Fire Association field 
representative will be glad to help 
you formulate plans for your own 
program. 


Make yours a 365-day Fire Pre- 
vention Week. Do what you can to 
help combat the staggering losses 
that this nation suffers annually... 
losses that have been steadily in- 
creasing for the past few years! 


Fire Association Group, 401 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


FOR YOUR OWN ADS... 


you can lift ideas from this 
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RATE DECREASE 
FFECTIVE the first of last 


month, workmen’s compensation 
rates in Oklahoma were decreased 
approximately 212%. 


STATUS OF BRITISH WAR 
LOAN 


BOUT 60% of the $390,000,- 

000 loan granted by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the 
British Government in 1941 to pay 
for war supplies prior to the enact- 
ment of lend lease has been repaid. 
As of July 1, 1948 the RFC had re- 
ceived payments aggregating $293,- 
444,575 of which $227,899,378 was 
applied as principal, $55,573,818 as 
interest and $9,971,379 was held in 
reserve accounts. 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTE 
REPORT ATTACKED 


REPORT attacking the find- 

ings of the Brookings Institute 
on national health insurance has 
been made to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Health by Dr. Michael M. 
Davis, chairman of the Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics, 
and Dewey Anderson, director of the 
Public Affairs Institute. The Brook- 
ings’ report is scored as “confused, 
contradictory, and not based on any 
statement of the facts or any ana- 
lyzed body of experience.” 

Since its publication, the Brook- 
ings Institute’s report, “The Issue 
of Compulsory Health Insurance,” 
has been widely cited as proving 
the validity of voluntary health 
insurance plans and the disadvan- 
tages of compulsory governmental 
coverage. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


NATIONAL Health Service 

Act, outcome of the 1942 report 
by Sir William Beveridge, has just 
become effective in Great Britain 
covering medical, dental, drug and 
hospital expenses. Although as late 
as last February the British Medical 
Association voted ten to one against 
cooperating with the scheme, more 
than 21 thousand general practi- 
tioners signed up. 

The Beveridge “from womb to 
tomb” experiment will be watched 
with interest and has already been 
the subject of considerable study in 
the United States. A report by the 
Brookings Institute concludes that, 
“The people of this country enjoy 
on the average the best health of 
any nation, that our voluntary sys- 
tem of medical care has made 
greater progress in the application 
of medical and sanitary science than 
any other country, and that com- 
pulsory health insurance is not a 
satisfactory solution to many of our 
health problems.” 

Thomas E. Dewey goes even fur- 
ther, as quoted in Medical Econom- 
ice, “Three years ago, in the belief 
that government action could pro- 
cure a better health program .. . a 
19-man commission made an exhaus- 
tive study. I read hundreds of pages 

. and became absolutely con- 
vinced that, in the face of all known 
experience of man, such a program 
would be a costly failure and might 
also tear down the standards of the 
medical profession in the process.” 
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’ thal ENDURE °° SHr0ugh TIME’ / 


THE SPHINX — An ageless symbol of inscrutable wisdom guarding the valley of 
the Nile. The method used in transporting and placing the huge blocks of living 
stone is still a matter of wonder. Huge feline paws have been recently uncovered. : 


TO STUDY TERM POLICIES 


N INDUSTRY committee to 
Picts cooperatively with the 
New York Department the reason- 
ableness of present discounts on term 
fire insurance policies is in the 
formative stage. The new committee 
is a result of a proposal last June by 
Commissioner Dineen that such dis- 
counts be investigated to determine 
if they discriminate against any in- 
surance buyer. 


FLORIDA RATES UP 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters announced on Au- 
gust 30 that in Florida, private 
passenger car rates are increased on 
the average 13.7% for bodily injury 
and 4.6% for property damage. 
Rates for commercial automobiles 
remained unchanged. Establishment 
of a new class for cars operated by 
persons under age 25 gives recogni- 
tion to the bad accident record of 
younger drivers, not only in fre- 
quency of accidents but also in 
severity. Rates for this class will be 
within 5% of the rate for business 
use vehicles. 


WINDSTORM RATES 
BOOSTED 


INDSTORM insurance pre- 

mium rates in the hurricane 
prevalent southeast section of 
Florida have been more than 
doubled under recent authorization 
by State Insurance Commissioner 
Ed Larson. The new rates which 
become effective on August 10 will 
apply in the counties of Brevard, 
Broward, Dade, Indian River, Mar- 
tin, Monroe, Palm Beach and St. 
Lucie. 
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The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 as an 
Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 
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More than 50% of automobile drivers involved in fatal accidents were violating a 
traffic regulation when the accident occurred. As a matter of both law and horse 
sense, don’t exceed the speed limit—don't pass cars improperly—don't ignore 


traffic signals or right-of-way regulations. 


Since 


ABina Jnsuranee Group hie tounding af the tales 


in.1819...through wars, con- 


ions and depressi 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT flagrations a pressions 


/no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. failure of an Aetna Com- 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY pany to meelies 





STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
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obligations. 
This advertisement also appears—in color—in Time, Newsweek and the 
P «United States News. W. Ross McCain, President. 
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eee Each year we review the operating records of a 
‘representative group of fire and casualty companies at 
"the mid-term to ascertain the general trend of the busi- 
"ness. So far this year we have reviewed nearly 150 

‘semi-annual statements which represent a good cross 
section of the fire and casualty business. They are re- 
yiewed in Semi-Annual Results on page 25. 


i tek October 9. marks the 77th Anniversary of that fate- 

ful day in 1871 when Mother O'Leary's cow kicked 
Nover the lantern and started the $168 million Chicago 
‘conflagration. The fire waste in the United States is 
the highest in the world. Moreover, fire is taking a 
greater toll this year than at any time in the history of 
the country, running at a rate in excess of $700 million 
ayear. For more on this important subject please refer 
to page 26. 


#kk Some progress is being made in working out plans 
for rating multiple location fire risks. The New York 
Insurance Department has taken several steps pointing 
toa possible solution as outlined on page 27. 


***k When a manufacturer and his sales force have a 
continuing disagreement on fundamental issues, that 
business is heading for trouble. Agents are an insurance 
company’s sales force and just as a manufacturer and 
his salesmen have but one aim, so an insurance agent 
and his company are /n The Same Boat as stressed by 
the vice president of the Hartford Accident on page 31. 


## At common law there is no action for death. In 
1846 the English Parliament enacted a law commonly 
known as Lord Campbell’s Act and laws based upon this 
principle have been universally enacted in some form 
by all of our states. The present carnage upon our high- 
ways has multiplied the necessity for statutes upon the 
Subject so the scholarly review, Modern Applications of 
Lord Campbell’s Act on page 34 is very timely. 


*kk Although the Standard Fire Policy is now used 
ina majority of states, presently inflated values have 
“faised certain questions regarding interpretations of 
Pactual cash value” and the “interest of the -insured” 
Which are well to review to be sure that the terms are 
Minderstood. The explanation is in The Standard Fire 
Policy on page 37 by the president of Wagner and 


Glidden ’ 
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**x* The trend is away from insurance against specific 
hazards toward insurance covering all hazards of a busi 
ness. This is evident in the growing popularity of com- 
prehensive policies. However, a comprehensive policy 
is not an all-risk policy and this should be understood 
as pointed out in Comprehensive Policies on page 41 by 
the assistant secretary of the Hartford Accident. 


xx The extended coverage endorsement has met with 
almost universal public appeal and every effort should 
be made to keep it popular. However, underwriters have 
been getting so many claims and paying out so much 
money for losses that upward rate adjustments may be 
necessary. As the windstorm section of the endorsement 
seems to be primarily responsible for this rise in claims 
the secretary of the Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England makes out a good case for a change in 
Windstorm Deductible on page 45. 


**x* Although judicial production is perhaps less af 
fected by economic conditions than most other classes of 
surety business conditions today are not so good that 
they could not be better. How to make them better is 
outlined in Judicial Bonds on page 49. 


**x*x It is apparent to those who have followed the de 
velopment of social security legislation that the laws 
enacted by three states providing for non-occupational 
disability benefits mark a very important step along the 
road toward fulfillment of the goal of those seeking 
complete security. For an explanation of this type of 
legislation and particularly that adopted by New Jersey 
see what the manager of the casualty department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies has to 
say in Non-Occupational Disability on page 51. 


**x* With more and more automobile risks being as- 
signed under assigned risk plans it is well to review 
briefly the background that led to the development of 
a uniform plan and just how it operates as set forth in 
Uniform Automobile Assigned Risk Plan on page 55 


**x*x No insurance agent or broker can feel sorry for 
himself in this business while perfectly good risks go 
uninsured or the insurance is improperly arranged. Be- 
fore you begin to lament the loss of prospects or income 
see How to Cover a Personal Risk on page 59 by the 
vice president of The Summer Agency. 


*** The local agent and the adjuster are practically the 
only people who come in contact with the insuring pub- 
lic. How the agent can help the adjuster and in turn 
help himself and his assureds is outlined in our Loss 
Logic section this month under the title Cooperation on 


page 85. 


*** Tn approaching the very important subject of safety 
as the boss sees it, top executives must not only be 
thoroughly and completely sold on its benefits, but they 
must actively endorse the safety program with an ap- 
propriation of both time and money. For particulars see 
The Boss's Eye View on page 99. 
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WONDERFUL RECEPTION 


Honesty may be the best policy... but until human 
nature improves considerably, dishonesty insur- 
ance is the safest policy. F«D representatives find 
that Blanket Fidelity Bonds are exceptionally 
well received these days by the employers who 


are their prime insurance market. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE ° 


FipeELity AND Bhbesi COMPANY 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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SEMI-ANNUAL RESULTS 


Steck Girne 


EMIUM volume in the stock fire-marine field con- 
tinued to advance in the first half of 1948 but at a 
somewhat slower pace than in 1947. The gain in net 
writings of 16%, while substantial, is not much more 
than half the phenomenal rate of 30% for the first 
half of 1947. Nevertheless it represents an annual 
rate of growth of better than $300 million and thus 
continues to exert pressure on surplus funds. 

Although the trend in country-wide fire losses has 
continued upward to reach the highest dollar total 
ever recorded in the United States, the rate of growth 
of earned premiums (22%) exceeded the increase in 
josses so that the loss ratio has turned downward. 
An incurred over-all loss ratio (including loss adjust- 
ment expenses) of 56.2% is the lowest reported in 
five years and shows a drop of some eight points from 
the high levels reached in the first half of 1947 which 
included the Texas City disaster. 

The expense ratio showed a further decline of a 
point and one-half to 37.4%, which is the lowest ex- 
pense ratio reported since 1917. The combined loss 
and expense ratio of 93.6% is a decided improvement 
over recent years’ experience and is actually lower 
than the combined loss and expense ratio for any full 
year since 1937. The first half of 1948 was relatively 
free of major insurance disasters, fire experience im- 
proved, ocean marine was profitable and automobile 
was definitely back in the profit column so that many 
factors contributed to the better showing. 

The slackening in the rate of premium growth called 
for less than a 10% increase in unearned premium re- 
serves which, coupled with the better underwriting 
experience, resulted in the companies breaking about 
even on statutory underwriting results (they have been 
in the red on a statutory basis for four straight years). 


70 STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 


6/30/47 12/31/47 6/30/48 

Total Admitted Assets . $1,296,789 $1,395,773 $1,499,535 
Policyholders' Surplus .. 635,459 663,594 710,208 
Reserves .......... 144,311 152,180 159,974 
Unearned Premiums ....... 478,024 520,946 570,377. 
Net Premiums Written ...... 301,439 608,861 349,715 
Premiums Earned ....... 245,957 510,710 300,253 
ae 64.3 59.7 56.2 
tEtpense Ratio ........... 38.9 38.3 37.4 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio. . 103.2 98.0 93.6 
Statutory Underwriting Results -31,671 -23,944 57 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity. 21,403 37,246 19,693 
Net Investment Income ..... 16,974 38,471 19,087 
Inv. Gains or Losses ... 5,841 —10,936 44,990 
Federal Taxes Incurred ...... 300 2,695 4,101 
Dividends Declared . wa 10,598 22,976 10,737 


Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiums earned. { Incurred to 
Premiums written. 
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Stoch Casualty 


HE first seventy stock casualty-surety companies to 

file semi-annual statements showed a gain of 15% 
in premiums written which, like the fire companies, 
was a rate just about half the record breaking 30% 
rise recorded in the first half of 1947. Dollarwise 
it, too, is substantial and represents an annual rate 
of growth of better than $300 million. 


The incurred loss ratio, including loss adjustment 
expenses, of 56.7% and the expense ratio of 37.0% were 
both fractionally lower than in the first half of 1947 
so that the over-all combined loss and expense ratio 
showed a drop of just over one point to 93.7%. 


Automobile lines have not yet felt the full effect of 
rate advances. Most companies are not much better 
than breaking even on auto liability and property damage 
is still in the red. However, auto collision experience 
has been good. Glass is about the only other casualty 
line that was in the red in the first half of 1948. 


Despite an increase of 15% in unearned premiums, 
statutory underwriting was definitely in the black for 
the first half of 1948. The modest underwriting profit 
together with earnings from the investment department 
more than equalled Federal taxes and dividends so 
that surplus advanced just over 5% from the year end. 


Although the casualty companies have been subjected 
to the same squeeze on surplus that has been so evident 
in the fire field it has not been as severe. Nevertheless 
with the continued rise in premium writings and lia- 
bilities any and all additions to surplus funds are most 
welcome. The current relationship of total writings to 
policyholders’ surplus stands at roughly two to one in the 
stock casualty field and one to one in the stock fire field. 
Individual carriers vary widely from these averages. 


70 STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES 


F 6/30/47 12/31/47 6/30/48 
Total Admitted Assets ... $1,515,158 $1,612,151 $1,734,082 
Policyholders' Surplus ...... 494,127 501,503 527,667 
Loss Reserves ......... eee 528,392 575,610 602,011 
Unearned Premiums ......... 418,055 430,330 495,712 
Net Premiums Written .. 472,022 932,140 545,145 
Net Premiums Earned ....... 407,559 855,353 479,777 
_  » ae 57.4 57.6 56.7 
tExpense Ratio ......... ' 37.4 37.9 37.0 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio. . 94.8 95.5 93.7 
Statutory Underwriting Results -8,321 7,596 3,447 
Change Prem. Reserve til 24,855 29,419 25,667 
Net Investment Income 15,384 32,604 17,359 
Other Inv. Gains or Losses . —1,324 2,962 17,476 
Federal Taxes Incurred ...... 4,402 9,064 8,122 
Dividends Declared ......... 9,673 24,015 10,672 


Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiunis earned. f{ Incurred to 
premiums written. 
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World's Highest Fire Waste 


The fire waste in the United States is the highest in 
the world. Moreover, fire is taking a greater toll this 
year than at any time in the history of the country, run- 
ning at a rate in excess of $700 million a year. 

Something must be done to stop this terrible waste of 
human lives and property. Fire Prevention Week should 
signalize and emphasize the importance of this prob- 


FIRES THAT HAVE CAUSED GREATEST LOSS OF LIFE 


Dead 
1908 Collinwood, Ohio, School a . 175 
1911 New York, Shirtwaist Factory . 145 
1918 Minnesota Forest Fires . : 559 
1929 Cleveland Hospital 125 
1930 Columbus, Ohio, Prison . 320 
1934 SS Morro Castle .. 125 
1937 New London, Texas, School 294 
1940 Natchez, Miss., Dance Hall 207 
1942 Boston, Night Club . 492 
1944 Hartford, Conn., Circus 168 
1944 Cleveland, Gas Plant 130 
1946 Chicago, Hotel 61 
1946 Atlanta, Ga., Hotel 122 
1947 Centralia, Ill, Mine Explosion it 
1947 Texas City, Texas, Waterfront Explosion . 468 
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women and child in the country, 
inity right at the beginning of the 
When fire losses usually turn upward 
etus to a program which is continuous 
ld not be forgotten even for a moment. 
new one-minute film trailer, “Stop Fire, 
Torseman,” produced by the National Board 
Jnderwriters, is now ready for distribution. 


Special Short Movie 


repared particularly for Fire Prevention Week the 
minute-movie presents on-the-spot scenes of spectacular 
fires and points out briefly what steps citizens can take to 
prevent fire. It is available to all fire chiefs, marshals, 
city officials, safety councils, chambers of commerce, in- 
surance organizations, and other civic and public wel- 
fare groups for use in planning their own fire safety cam- 
paigns. It is available in 35 mm. for theatrical distribu- 
tion, and 16 mm. for clubs, schools and fire departments. 

Organizations ordering it may have sponsor credit on 
the end title at no extra charge. Films are $6.00 a print 
and may be obtained by writing Audio Productions, Inc., 
Film Center Building, 630 Ninth Ave., New York 19. 


GREAT CONFLAGRATIONS IN AMERICA 


1871 Chicago—1!7,000 buildings $1 68,000,000 
1872 Boston—776 buildings 75,000,000 
1904 Baltimore—80 city blocks 50,000,000 
1906 San Francisco—28,000 buildings 350,000,000 
1914 Salem, Mass.—!,600 buildings 14,000,000 
1922 Astoria, Ore.—30 city blocks 10,000,000 
1923 Berkeley, Calif.—640 buildings 6,000,000 
1934 Chicago—Stockyards ... 5,060,000 
1941 Jersey City—Waterfront 1 1,000,000 
1941 Fall River—Rubber Factories 1 1,000,000 
1942 New York—Steamship .. 53,000,000 
1944 Rockaway, N. J.—Warehouse 11,000,000 
1944 Cleveland—Gas Plant 7,000,000 
1945 Richmond, Fla.—Air Station 30,000,000 
1946 Muskegon, Mich.—Business Buildings 2,000,000 
1947 Texas City, Texas—Waterfront Explosion 67,000,000 
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Multiple Location Risks 


OME progress is being made in working out plans 

for rating multiple location fire risks. Superintend- 

ent Dineen of New York has approved as a tem- 
porary measure an interim plan filed by the Insurance 
Company of North America and has approved a portion 
of a plan filed by the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 
He has also requested the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization to re-examine and support its rate 
filings on multiple location risks in the light of the posi- 
tion of the Department as outlined in his letters to the 
shove companies with reference to their filings. 

Briefly, the Insurance Company of North America 
plan proposes to: (1) Use a single country-wide aver- 
age rate; (2) reduce the 100% co-insurance tariff aver- 
age rate 5%, in consideration of a differential in commis- 
sions (no change from the scale heretofore paid) ; (3) 
pay taxes on the average values at risk in each state at 
the country-wide average rate. Superintendent Dineen 
pointed out that this interim plan is in some respects 
similar to the original 1928 1.U.B. plan and that the ac- 
ceptance, other than as a temporary expedient, would 
amount to an abandonment of much that had been 
learned over the years. 


The rating plan submitted by the Pearl provides vari 
ous charges and discounts on co-insurance, commissions, 
loss prevention, distribution, experience, frequency of 
loss, and expense savings which have been subdivided 
into underwriting and accounting, rent and space, ad- 
ministration, field expenses and agents’ allowances and 
loss adjustment expenses. The New York Insurance 
Department accepted that portion of the plan covering 
contents but deferred action on permitting the rating of 
buildings in accordance with the plan as it involves a sub- 
stantial departure from established methods and should 
receive further mature consideration. Superintendent 
Dineen pointed out that in all rating plans involving sur- 
charges or discounts carriers or rating organizations 
must have information justifying not only the basic rate 
but all charges and discounts. In this respect, the New 
York Insurance Law is akin to the Federal Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Discrimination Act. 

Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen has 
directed the attention of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization to its existing filings of multiple 
location forms in a letter dated August 18, 1948. The 
text of the letter follows: 





Letter to New York Fire Rating Organization 


“Re: Multiple Location Forms 
Covering Five or More Locations 
N.Y.C. Division Rule 48A and 
Corresponding Rules of Upstate 
Divisions 
“Gentlemen : 

“We attach copies of letters sent under date of August 
I8th to the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., and the 
Insurance Company of North America with reference to 
the filings submitted by those companies relating to the 
above general class of business. 

“We think that filings on this class of business should 
tellect the rating principles discussed in the attached 
correspondence and in the papers and reports referred 
to therein. Furthermore, we think that your organiza- 
tion should be prepared to furnish information sup- 
porting not only the discounts granted under the existing 
flings but also surcharges made indirectly under the 
so-called advisory practices heretofore followed by the 
Interstate Underwriters Board. 

“The reference in the correspondence to the paper 
tead by Mr. Conick at Philadelphia is confined solely to 
his general outline therein of the various attributes of 
multiple location risks which justify special treatment. 
It is not to be construed as supporting the view that 
where an organization actually makes rates it may func- 
tion as an advisory organization. 

“We again assure you of the Department's complete 
willingness to cooperate in working out a long range 
“lution to this problem which is causing all of us so 
much difficulty.” 


For September, 1948 


Letter to Insurance Company of North America 


« 


August 18, 1948 
Insurance Company of North America 
1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Attention: Mr. Bradford Smith, Jr. 
Vice President 


Dear Sir: 
Re: Interstate Multiple Location 
Fire Insurance Policies 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 
30, 1948 enclosing a proposed interim filing, which was 
previously acknowledged orally in a telephone conversa- 
tion between our Mr. Collins and your Mr. Osgood. 

The Department accepts for filing this rating plan 
strictly upon a provisional or interim basis. We do so 
in reliance upon your letter of June 1, 1948 to the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organization, in which you 
state that as to business theretofore rated by the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board and written under the forms 
promulgated by that organization, the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization is no longer authorized 
to make filings on behalf of the North America Com- 
panies. 

Your plan contemplates making available to policy- 
holders of this class “a standard fire insurance policy 
with or without extended coverage endorsements, con- 
taining the same form as heretofore used and known as 
Reporting Form No. 1, or Non-Reporting Form No. 5, 
written at a single rate, which shall be the average of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MULTIPLE LOCATION—Continued 


the appropriate co-insurance rates as filed and pub- 
lished by the rating bureaus in each of the several 
states in which the risk may be located.” Under this 
plan you propose that “the average rate be calculated 
by applying the individual tariff rates to the average 
amount of liability developed at each location in the 
preceding year. In the case of Reporting Form No. 1, 
the premium to be charged for the current year would 
be developed by applying the average rate to the average 
of the values reported at risk during the current policy 
year ; the premium for the Non-Reporting Form No. 5 
would be developed by applying the average rate to the 
amount of insurance, which is the estimated average of 
the amount at risk during the preceding year.” 

As we understand your filing, you propose to 

(1) use a single countrywide average rate and not 
separate averages for each of the states involved ; 
reduce the 100% co-insurance tariff average rate 
5%, in consideration of a differential in commis- 
sions. Commissions under the proposed plan will 
not differ from the commission rates heretofore 
paid by your companies on this class of business ; 
pay taxes in each state based on the average 
values at risk in that state at the average rate for 
the account. 


(2 
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Not Permanent Approval 


We wish to make plain that this Department would 
not approve this plan for use upon a permanent basis. 
We call attention (1) to the report of the Industry Fire 
Committee on Interstate Rating dated April 13, 1948, 
(2) to the Chicago report of the Committee on Rates and 
Rating Organizations of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, dated April 15, 1948, (3) 
to the paper on this subject read by Mr. H. C. Conick, 
industry spokesman, at the June 1948 meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners at 
Philadelphia. Each of these reports indicates the need 
for responsive rating plans for this class of business. 
Special studies conducted by the New York Department 
at the Interstate Underwriters Board disclose that 
while there were many risks rated at or near the 
average of the tariff rates, there were sizable numbers of 
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risks in which surcharges were imposed or discounts 
granted. While the I.U.B. rating methods have syf- 
fered from certain defects, it seems evident that there are 
many risks which should be charged more or less than 
the average rate, depending upon a number of ¢on- 
siderations such as experience, distribution, rates of 
commission, and other factors along the lines of those 
discussed in the three papers cited above. With the 
exception of commissions, your interim plan wholly fails 
to take into consideration any of these elements; this 
comment, of course, is not applicable to your more com- 
prehensive filing of June 1st in which you have obviously 
made an effort to give recognition to many of the factors 
which affect rates on risks of this character. 


In our study of the I.U.B., we found one large na- 
tional risk which, because of adverse experience, had 
a subcharge of 74%. Under your plan, this risk would 
receive a 5% discount instead of a 74% surcharge. As- 
suming, of course, that the present surcharge is proper, 
your company could hardly be expected to write this 
business at a loss. If all companies filed a similar plan, 
it would seem probable that the risk would be unable to 
obtain insurance. It is true that the New York statute 
does provide (Section 185, subdivision 3) that upon 
the written application of the insured, stating his reasons 
therefor, filed with and approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance, a rate in excess of that provided by a filing 
otherwise applicable may be used on any specific risk. 
Under your plan, it would be necessary to invoke the 
provisions of this section in every case where a sur- 
charge is imposed, and to multiply that procedure by 
the number of states whose laws contain a similar pro- 
vision. This cumbersome administrative procedure could 
be avoided by filing a plan which makes provision for 
justifiable modifications of the average. Furthermore, 
your plan contains no provision for providing discounts 
(other than as to the commission factor) and where 
favorable experience and other factors manifestly en- 
title an insured to a discount, he would not receive it. 


Similar to 1928 1.U.B. Plan 


Your interim plan is in some respects similar to the 
original I.U.B. plan approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioners in 1928, from which the business in its prac- 
tical operation found it necessary to depart. Acceptance 
of your interim filing, other than as an expedient, would 
amount to an abandonment of much that had been 
learned over the years, in the rating of multiple loca- 
tion risks, both in the casualty and fire business, and 
might well be regarded as a backward step. We are 
living in an era where buyers have a right to expect 
that demonstrable differences in losses and expenses will 
be reflected in the rate (Insurance Law, §183, par. 1(e). 


Because your filing contemplates the averaging of the 
specific rates on a national basis, we would have pre- 
ferred to defer acting upon it until we had an oppor- 
tunity to review it with the Committee on Rates and 
Rating Organizations of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. So far as we know, no meeting 
of this Committee is scheduled in the immediate future. 
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We did not feel that we could hold up action until the 
Committee meets. If and when this matter is considered 
by the Committee on Rates and Rating Organizations, 
it may be necessary for this Department to modify this 
gceptance, in order to achieve the harmony of action 
with other Departments which is so essential in dealing 
with a filing of national character. 


Action on Permanent Plan Deferred 


This determination is without prejudice to considera- 
tion of the more detailed rating plan filed by your com- 
ganies with this Department on June Ist, action upon 
which has been deferred at your request, in view of the 
submission by your companies of the interim plan to all 
states. 

The Department realizes that unless some temporary 
plan is approved, both policyholders and your com- 
panies will be placed at a marked disadvantage. The 
policyholder is entitled to know with some certainty 
what he is to be called upon to pay, and your com- 
panies should receive the premiums for the risks which 
they have undertaken. Business should not be carried 
indefinitely on binders. For these reasons, we are ac- 
cepting the filing at this time. In so doing, however, it 
should be distinctly understood that we are by no means 
waiving the objections which we have specifically pointed 
out in this letter, or others which are equally apparent. 
We want to make plain that we could not permit this 
plan to be used indefinitely. 

Although the Department has been constrained to set 
forth in detail its objections to your interim filing for 
use other than as a stop-gap measure, we nevertheless 
appreciate very much the concern which your com- 
panies have displayed over this vexatious problem. Your 
prompt attention in devising a remedial measure until 
along term solution can be found is constructive, and 
our acceptance of the filing, under the terms set forth, 
recognizes this fact. 


Letter to Pearl Assurance Company 


“August 18, 1948 
Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 
19 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Attention: Mr. V. L. Gallagher 
Assistant United States Manager. 
Gentlemen : 

This acknowledges your letters of July 15th and 
August 10th both of which have been previously ac- 
knowledged orally by this Department. 

In asking us to act upon this filing we assume that as 
to this class of risks you intend to withdraw the desig- 
tation which you have previously conferred upon the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization to make 
and file these rates in your behalf. The determination 
hereinafter made is contingent upon your company tak- 
ing appropriate steps to comply with the constitution and 
by-laws of the New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
— and Article 8 of the New York Insurance 

W. 
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Pearl Assurance Plan 


We note that your plan provides various charges and 
discounts on co-insurance, commissions, loss prevention, 
distribution, experience, frequency of loss, and expense 
savings, which you have subdivided into underwriting 
and accounting, rent and space, administration, field 
expenses and agent’s allowances, and loss adjustment 
expenses. In all rating plans involving surcharges or 
discounts this Department requires carriers or rating 
organizations making the filing to have available and to 
be prepared to file upon demand supporting information 
justifying not only the basic rate but the charges and dis- 
counts as well (Insurance Law §184, par. 4; 183 1(e). 
In this respect the New York Insurance Law is akin to 
the Federal Robinson Patman Anti-Discrimination Act. 

Our decision contemplates that you will collect and 
maintain the necesary data to comply with these re- 
quirements of the law. With that understanding, that 
portion of your plan covering contents is accepted. In 
doing so, the Department has taken into consideration 
(1) the report of the Industry Fire Committee on In- 
terstate Rating dated April 13, 1948 (2) the Chicago 
report of the Committee on Rates and Rating Organiza- 
tions of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, dated April 15, 1948, and (3) the paper on 
this subject by Mr. H. C. Conick, industry spokesman, 
at the June, 1948, meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at Philadelphia, and the dispo- 
sition of your company as reflected by the filing, to 
adhere to the general principles enunciated therein. 


Rating of Buildings Deferred 


We are deferring action on that portion of your 
filing permitting the rating of buildings in accordance 
with this plan. That phase of your filing will receive fur- 
ther attention. While the primary purpose of the so- 
called I.U.B. rating plan was to rate fluctuating inven- 
tories under a reporting plan, many people have chal- 
lenged the logic of applying discounts to contents and 
refusing to apply them to the buildings of the same risk, 
particularly when, with the exception of the reporting 
feature, all the other elements justifying discounts and 
surcharges are present. However, your proposal in- 
volves a substantial departure from established methods 
of rating buildings on so-called 1.U.B. risks and should 
receive mature consideration.” 
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Typical of America’s early safeguards for individual rights is this 


Oreat American Oroup 
OF Justice’s Court in the backwoods country of 1850. Reproduced by the 


Imsurance Companies p courtesy of the New York State Historical Association. 
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the expert advice of any of Great American’s ©° loss. 

16,000 local agents is as close to you as your Great American offers practically every form of 
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WE ARE 


HEN a manufacturer and 
his sales force have a con- 
tinuing disagreement on fun- 
jamental issues, that business is 
heading for trouble. Differences of 
opinion, yes—but these differences 
yually have to do with the best 
methods of selling the most goods. 
A manufacturer and his salesmen 
fave but one aim, and that is to 
provide their market with the best 
uct at a competitive price and 
then cultivate that market to the ut- 
most. They are, of necessity, ‘‘in the 
same boat.” 

Agents are an insurance com- 
gany’s sales force. It is the agent 
who really and actually markets our 
product. I can conceive of nothing 
that is to the best interests of an 
agent that is not to the best interests 
di the company, or that is to the 
best interests of the company that is 
not to the best interests of the agent. 
As he prospers, we prosper; as he 
fails, we fail. We are “in the same 
boat.” 

If with agency help we devise new 
and modern coverages, the agent’s 
potential earnings are increased. 
When we run into underwriting dif- 
ficulties with certain classes of busi- 
ness, he finds himself in difficulty 
too. If we lose money, he loses a free 
market for the line involved ; hence, 
he loses some commissions and is 
annoyed with underwriting rules 
and procedures which seem essen- 
tial if we are to get back on the right 
track and in the black column. We 
are better off and the agent is better 
off when both of us want to push 
vigorously, and push in the same 
direction, for the development of 
each line we write. 


Moderate Rates are Best 


Some of the public have the er- 
roneous idea that insurance com- 
panies like high rates; that company 
officials rub their hands with glee 
when another ten-spot can be ex- 
tracted from a policyholder. That is 
4 completely erroneous conception. 
We are better off with moderate 
tates because the lower the rate, the 
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more salable the product ; the wider 
the distribution, the better the public 
is protected and, consequently, the 
more dollar income there is available 
for both the agent and the company 
—and, incidentally, a better spread 
of risk and the more likely a reason- 
able profit. 

I wonder how often agents take 
the time to explain this position to 
Joe Insured or utilize an opportunity 
to explain to local luncheon clubs or 
to the local newspaper editor or 
otherwise give this type of inter- 
view at the local level where it will 
do the most good! How long is it 
since the local folks have been told 
that their own conduct helps deter- 
mine their insurance rates? An 
agent’s fellow-citizens serve as jury- 
men. If they give outrageous or 
irresponsible verdicts, those verdicts 
have a direct bearing on the pre- 
mium they will pay for their insur- 
ance. This applies to all forms of 
third party casualty insurance. All 
factors, such as enforcement of laws, 
proper safety regulations and one’s 
own driving conduct contribute to 
the rate-making for a given terri- 
tory. This is a very important phase 
of our public relations in which the 
producer can pull the laboring oar. 

As we are “in the same boat,” 
it follows that we are sailing on the 
same sea—and the most important 
sea that we sail is the sea of public 
interest. National advertising—pub- 
lic relations—exemplary conduct on 
the part of companies—all play an 
important part, but agents, our sales 
force which reaches into every ham- 
let in every state, have a power and 
responsibility that has not been fully 
exercised. Yet producers, our sales 
force, will prosper and we shall pros- 
per as we sail this important sea 
without encountering the reefs and 
barriers which result from our own 
ineptitude as mariners. Those who 
know our local problems are the im- 
portant pilots on this journey. 


W. C. JAINSEN 


It costs money to operate this 
boat. Agents have expenses. We 
have expenses. And unfortunately 
we cause each other needless ex- 
penses. A dollar needlessly ex- 
pended by a company or needlessly 
expended by an agent is just simply 
money lost or wasted. The agent 
can help us in the manner in which 
he orders and stocks supplies. He 
can help us on telephone and tele- 
graph bills, many of which are the 
result of someone not doing some- 
thing soon enough. We should save 
him money by eliminating needless 
detail whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. We should prepare our forms 
with the agent’s best interests in 
mind. We should be able to reduce 
his correspondence—and the reverse 
is true. These details, however im- 
pressive they may be in the aggre- 
gate, sound small and are small in 
relation to the basic problem, which 
is efficiency of operation. 


Room for Improvement 


Nothing can equal the advan- 
tages of the American Agency Sys- 
tem with its independent contractors 
acting as agents for the companies. 
It is the best way yet devised to sell 
insurance. However, it is not with- 
out its opportunities for constant 
improvement. Efficiency of opera- 
tion means placing the policies which 
are on the agency shelves in the 
hands of as many people as possible 
who need them. To accomplish this, 
the first requirement is a thorough 
knowledge of what those policies 
contain and why and where they are 
needed. Having that, the second 
essential is an understanding of what 
is commonly called “Marketing 
Technique.” The educational pro- 
grams which agents and companies 
have instituted must be further ex- 
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Same Boat—Continued 


panded and their acceptance by 
agents must be more general. With 
respect to what I called “Marketing 
Technique,” there is a vast unde- 
veloped field. The results of a day’s 
work and the net profit derived 
from that day's work are necessarily 
influenced by planning—by what is 
called time control—by a minimum 
of running off in all directions at 
once. There should be a willingness 
on the part of companies to give a 
great deal of further study to this 
problem. There should be a willing- 
ness on the part of agents to do 
everything possible to benefit by the 
knowledge and information already 
available on this subject. 

In the field of life insurance there 
is a much greater acceptance of these 
fundamentals than in our own busi- 
ness. In the general retail field they 
have advanced a long way from the 
cracker-barrel days. It is not neces- 
sary for us to develop a series of 
agencies with red and white office 


fronts and with standardized signs, 
but I think it is highly essential that 
all of us, through further research 
and study, endeavor to develop the 
best techniques and the best methods 
of marketing our product and then 
follow these methods. We should be 
receptive to change. We should be 
receptive to proven and tested ideas 
and programs. We should realize 
that the marketing of insurance and 
the conduct of an insurance agency 
is, after all, not as different from 
the marketing of other products and 
the operation of other businesses as 
we may sometimes have been led to 
believe. The same basic principles 
apply. That has been proven time 
and again by agencies that are out- 
standingly successful. We can both 
improve and modernize our navigat- 
ing instruments. 

The compensation received by 
agents as our sales force is another 
matter that is of vital interest to us, 
for the obvious reason that it is of 
vital interest to the agent. It is of 
the utmost importance to the in- 
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dustry that he be enabled to carty 
on his business efficiently and in a 
manner that will reflect credit op 
insurance in general and on the 
American Agency System in par- 
ticular. 


The legal problems that confront 
each of us were reviewed by Super- 
intendent Dineen of New York at 
the NAIA meeting in New York 
(Best’s INSURANCE NEws, May 
and June 1948). Let’s confine our 
thinking, for a moment, to the eco- 
nomic side because whatever solu- 
tions of law are arrived at, they 
must be consistent with economic 
law if they are to endure. 


An agent’s earnings should be 
sufficient to attract men of high 
calibre to the agency ranks and to 
retain them. A man of a given in- 
telligence, ability and energy must 
be able, as an insurance agent, to 
earn a sum of money at least equal 
to what he would earn in any other 
honorable calling. It is equally im- 
portant that the monies earned in 
our business do not provide a 
bonanza to the slothful or the op- 
portunist who seeks to skim the 
cream. Obviously, too, our product 
must be sold on a basis that will keep 
it in a strong competitive position. 

These are economic conditions 
over which we have little control. 
Reference to them is made merely to 
show how the issues on this perplex- 
ing problem may be contained within 
certain principles. 


Turnover of Policies 


Sometimes I wonder whether our 
business pays enough attention to 
what I shall call “turnover,” which 
is the fundamental basis of profit in 
the retailing of practically every 
product. I wonder if we should not 
give more consideration to this mat- 
ter of turnover and place more em- 
phasis on the total dollar income that 
an agent or agency earns. In the 
last analysis, it is the number of 
dollars that pays off. 


Let me cite a simple example: A 
few years ago, there was no compre- 
hensive personal liability policy. In 
the calendar year 1946, my company 
wrote approximately $600,000 in 
premiums on the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy. In the calendar 
year 1947, we wrote over a million 
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} Carty dollars—an increase of more than — 
d a § one-half million dollars. This means 
dit on that our sales force, which can only 


m the mean our agents, increased its earn- Primary Markets 
1 par- ings on this line substantially in dol- 
lars. This line is a relatively new f I S k 

nfront addition to the services that the agent Or insurance tOCKS 
Super- has available. It thus, by analogy, 

rk at increases his turnover. The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
York The casualty and bonding business maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
May has been rather successful in devel- for more than 18 years. Our 9 offices inter-connected by 
e our oping new coverages and thus in- private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
e eco- creasing sales opportunities. There minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
solu- remains, however, a real challenge throughout the country. 

they for the companies, working with the Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
nomic agents, to develop new contracts companies complements our long trading experience and 

that will increase turnover. A policy . ope . . hi 
7 increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
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duct tively speaking, if an agent is con- 
keep tent to pull an automobile policy off New York Boston PiTTSBURGH CHICAGO 
n, the shelf and sell it, that is slow Philadelphia San Francisco Cleveland Washington Springfield 
ions turnover ; but if with that policy he Unitep States GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
lls him a personal liabilit olicy UNDERWRITER * DistTRIBUTOR + Deater + Stare AND Municipat Bonps 
trol. a P s e 7 P y> InpustRIAL, Pusiic Utitity AND RatLroap Bonps AND Stocks 
y to insurance on his dwelling and the CANADIAN AND ForeiGN Bonps’ + BANK AND InsuRANCE Company Srocks 
lex- other coverages that his particular 
thin circumstances may require, he has 
geared up his turnover many-fold It is delightful to also realize that INTERSTATE RATING 
with the one assured. Turnover salesmanship in our business is not 
might be considered as the ratio of high-pressure. It is not just glib HE governing committee of the 
policies sold in relation to the num- speech of the type that attempts to Interstate Underwriters Board 
ad ber of customers. The fact that, un- sell the proud wearer of a Phi Beta has voted that, “The 1.U.B. will not 
‘0 like the merchant, agents have no Kappa key a double-breasted suit— recommend any rating plan to local 
ich inventory problem to worry about rather salesmanship in our business rating organizations for this class 
7" should not make them overlook the _ is firmly based upon knowledge fol- (multiple location fire Tisks) and 
ery turnover ratio. lowed by a logical, rational presenta- that the recommended withdrawal of 
ae Agent and company are both for- ton of a program that is a necessary the rating plan previously submitted 
i. tunate in that it is unnecessary to part of prudent conduct. The agent should be regarded as a final with- 
nal worry about losses occasioned by has a proud place in our economic drawal.” This action, a result of the 
hat inventory ; nor does the agent tie up System. refusal of various state superin- 


he capital in inventories. These are In conclusion, let me re-empha-  tendents to allow the board to act as 
advantages that our business holds. size what is already obvious: the an advisory organization, leaves the 


° Also our credit problem is easier. fact that there is no business in this board in an indeterminate position. 

There is no reason why an alert world where the interests of a prin- In the meantime, the executive com- 
A agent should sustain any credit loss cipal and agent are more identical mittee of the National Association of 
re- that is not a resu!t of considered than is the case in our business; the Insurance Agents, meeting in New 
In judgment on his part. He can cancel fact that the agent in our industry York, stated in part, “This commit- 
ny for non-payment—the merchant can- enjoys ‘an independent contractor’s tee strongly urges that every effort 
m not. If he does his part, he will status in no way alters the absolute be made by fire insurance companies 
aif never be a credit problem to his inter-dependence which exists. to make available immediately rating 
wl companies. Again, we are “in the ———— plans for application to lines of in- 
” same boat.” die OF ft address before the Virginia Aesocie surance of an interstate nature.” 
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LORD CAMPBELL’S ACT 


T COMMON law there is no 

action for death. In England 

the common law rule 
stated in Higgins v. Butcher in 1606. 
Plaintiff sued defendant for the fatal 
beating of plaintiff's wife. The court 
held that plaintiff could not maintain 
the action, stating it had “Now be- 
come an offence to the crown, being 
converted into a felony and _ that 
drowns the particular offense and 
private wrong.” Two hundred years 
later, Lord Ellenborough in a stage- 
coach accident case, said “In a civil 
court, the death of a human being 
could: not be complained of as an 
injury.” No less an authority than 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
Mobile Life Insurance Company v. 
Brame, 95 U. S. 756, in the year 
1877, stated: 

“The authorities are so numer- 
ous and so uniform to the proposi- 
tion that by the common law no 
civil action lies for an injury 
which results in death, that it is 
impossible to speak of it as a 
proposition open to question.” 


was 


Common Law Rule 


Referring to the common law rule, 
Tiffany states : 

“No satisfactory reason for the 
rule has ever been suggested, 
though attempts have been made 
to base it upon the merger of the 
civil remedy in the felony, upon 
the ‘law of forfeiture, upon the 
maximum actio personalis moritur 
cum persona, and upon public 
policy.” 
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In 1846 Parliament enacted a law 
commonly known as “Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act,’’ named for the great law- 
yer and jurist, Lord Campbell. The 
official title of the Act was “An Act 
for Compensating the Families of 
Persons Killed.”” Laws based upon 
this principle have been universally 
enacted in some form by all our 
states. The basic principle is well 
stated in Revised Statutes of Ne- 
braska 1943, Section 30-809. 

“Whenever the death of a per- 
son shall be caused by the wrong- 
ful act, neglect or default, of any 
person, company or corporation, 
and the act, neglect or default is 
such as would, if death had not 
ensued, have entitled the party in- 
jured to maintain an action and re- 
cover damages in respect thereof, 
then, and in every such case, the 
person who, or company or cor- 





poration which would have been 
liable if death had not ensued, 
shall be liable to an action for 
damages, notwithstanding _ the 
death of the person injured, and 
although the death shall have been 
caused under such circumstances 
as amount in law to felony.” 


Recent Origin 


Some writers have endeavored to 
trace the origin of this act back to 
ancient law, but my view is that the 
act is a product of modern inven- 
tions. There was little need for such 
law in the early days. Even in the 
stagecoach era, fatal accidents were 
few. The advent of the railway and 
consequent fatal accidents seems to 
me to have been the impelling reason 
for the passage of the Act. The first 
case under it was against a railroad 
company. The present carnage upon 
our highways has multiplied the 
necessity for statutes upon the sub- 
ject. So our law develops, not so 
much upon a logical or philosophical 
basis, but with the trend of the times. 

Likewise with judges and juries. 
Even the most fair-minded judge, 
trained to impartial consideration, 
in cases involving insurance, finds 
himself, in moments of doubt, re- 
solving a question in favor of the 
plaintiff, it being much easier to 
spread the loss over hundreds of 
thousands of policy holders than to 
visit it upon a widow and family. 
This feeling, together with the 
thought of juries that the insurance 
company should pay in any event, 
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igs little by little revamped our prin- 
sles of the law of negligence. So 
ye have a rather socialistic system 
g requiring all policy holders to con- 
tribute to the loss of an individual. 
it is well to heed the Biblical ad- 
monition that it is hard to kick 
wainst the pricks, and not get high 
jlood pressure over the situation. 
We are in that cycle. All that the 
igsurance companies can do is to do 
their best to temper the wind, and in- 
crease the rates to meet the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. It occurs to me, 
that the time is not too far distant, 
when universal insurance will be re- 
qired for reimbursement in auto- 
mobile accidents, negligence or no 
negligence, such as we now have 
under Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. 


Evolution of the Law 


As an instance of the evolution of 
which I have just spoken, witness 
the metamorphosis of the law in my 
state. Lord Campbell’s Act was first 
enacted in Nebraska in 1873. Dam- 
ages were for the exclusive benefit 


of the widow and next of kin of the 
deceased person, and the recovery 
could not exceed $5,000.00. This 
limit was not removed until 1907, 
and at the same time the word 
“widower” was added. 

In 1900 our courts held, beyond 
all cavil, that a pending action for 
personal injuries does not abate by 
the death of the plaintiff. 


1915 Decision 


In 1915 it was held, that in a re- 
vived action, even though there are 
no statutory beneficiaries who can 
recover under the statute for wrong- 
ful death, the administrator may re- 
cover for the benefit of the estate, not 
only for pain and suffering of de- 
cedent, both mental and physical, de- 
cedent’s loss of wages during the 
time he survived his injuries, for 
hospital charges, and medical treat- 
ment, but in addition for decedent’s 
earning capacity, had he survived 
and been permanently deprived of 
earning capacity. 

In 1935 it was decided that an 
action by an administrator for pain 
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and suffering inflicted upon the de- 
ceased, commenced by an admin- 
istrator after the death of his in- 
testate, may be joined with a cause 
of action under Lord Campbell’s 
Act, and does not abate with the 
death of the decedent. 

In the meantime, in 1931, it was 
held that the right to an action for 
personal injury does not abate by 
reason of the death of the wrongdoer 
before the action was brought. So, 
though 75 years ago the survivor had 
practically no redress, he now has 
every conceivable right granted to 
him. 


A New Right of Action 


The generally recognized con- 
struction of the act is that it creates 
a new right of action, beyond that 
which the deceased would have had, 
had he survived, and based upon dif- 
ferent principles. 

We now come to the difficult 
thing—the measure of damages. 
This section of the act differs in the 
statutes of the various states, as do 
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ourters on horseback galloped through- 
C out the countryside bearing the news 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. In Exeter, New Hampshire, the 
fateful message was dispatched to Colonel 
Nicholas Gilman, whose son, young John 
Taylor Gilman, then read it in the public 
square while the townspeople listened “with 
unutterable emotion.” 

The house where the message was de- 
livered was built in 1721 by Nathaniel 
Ladd, a member of one of Exeter’s more 
prominent families who were among the 
first settlers. Another Nathaniel Ladd 
sounded the trumpet that signaled an early 
revolt against the royal governor and was 
the only one of the rebels crafty enough 
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The Major General John Sullivan Room 


to escape trial. One eccentric member of 

the family kept a coffin in the house in case 

of sudden demise and invented a pair of 

wings which he maintained would enable 

him to “cleave the air like a bird” until he 
experimented from an upstairs window. 

In 1747 the house was bought by 

Daniel Gilman and for many years 

was owned by members of the Gil- 

man family who were said to be as 

numerous as the sands on the sea- 

shore and who played an influ- 

ential role in affairs of state and 

nation. One of the most distin- 

guished was Colonel Nicholas Gil- 

man who as state financier earned 

the title of “the brains of the Revo- 

lution in New Hampshire.” Impor- 

tant meetings were held, state 

secrets discussed and the Battle of 

Bennington planned in the room in 


Captain Nicholas Gilman, Jr. 
his house which served as the treasury. An- 
other room was used as the jail where 
debtors were chained to an iron ring which 
may still be seen. 

Nicholas’ son, John Taylor Gilman, 
proved his patriotism at an early age by 
marching off to Cambridge with a band of 
volunteers the morning after the Battle of 
Lexington. He succeeded his father as state 
treasurer and served a number of terms as 
governor. At the alarm of Portsmouth in 
1814 he took personal command of a large 
detachment of militia. His brother, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Gilman, Jr. who was on 
Washington’s staff, participated in many 
important battles and later served as dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention and 
as Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Ladd-Gilman house is now owned 
by the New Hampshire Society of the 
Cincinnati and is commonly known as 
Cincinnati Memorial Hall. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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THE STANDARD FIRE POLICY 


Policy now used in the majority 

of states insures: To the extent 
of the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the loss, but not 
exceeding the amount which it would 
cost to repair or replace the property 
with material of like kind and quality 
within a reasonable time after such 
loss nor in any event for more than 
the interest of the insured. 

Referring to the words “nor in any 
event for more than the interest of 
the insured,” the Committee on the 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners said : 


Te: Standard Fire Insurance 


“The removal of the unconditional 
and sole ownership clause makes 
this an interest policy. Under this 
form of policy the insured collects 
his interest whatever it may be 
and no more.” 


In giving consideration, therefore, 
to the needs of the insured in re- 
spect of insurance protection, we 
should not overlook the fact that the 
subject of insurance is not neces- 
sarily a building or the contents 
thereof, not necessarily real or per- 
sonal property, but rather the insur- 
able interest therein. 


Insurable Interest 


Ownership of property is no 
longer important providing the in- 
sured actually has an insurable in- 
terest which could be, other than 
sole owner, that of : 


Mortgagee 

Joint tenant 

Tenant in common 

Life tenant 

Lessee 

Partner in partnership property 
factor and/or bailee 

Common carrier 

Receiver and trustee in bank- 
Tuptcy 

Administrator or executor 

Purchaser at judicial sale 
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Owner of an equity of redemption 
Mechanic lien holder 
Purchaser under contract 


and other interests deriving pecuni- 
ary benefit from the existence of 
property and who would suffer a loss 
from its destruction. 

Under the old policy, if the in- 
sured were not the sole and uncon- 
ditional owner, or if the property 
were a building on leased ground or 
personal property encumbered with 
a chattel mortgage, there would be 
no liability. True, usually either by 
endorsement attached to the policy, 
or incorporated in the policy form 
or by waiver proved by the insured 
after a loss occurred, these provi- 
sions were nullified and insurance 
attached to the extent of the cash 
value of the property destroyed. 


Must Be Named 


This being no longer true and the 
insurance attaching only to the in- 
terest of the insured, it is impera- 
tive that all parties having an in- 
terest in the property and intending 
to be insured under the policy be 
specifically named, otherwise the 
policy will attach only to the named 
insured’s interest in the cash value 
of the property destroyed. 

Under the old policy should John 
Doe, as the insured, be the purchaser 
of real property under contract and 
there be no waiver of the policy con- 
ditions, there would be no liability. 
Under the present policy his interest 
is covered irrespective of the fact that 
he is not the sole and unconditional 
owner, but covered only to the extent 
of his interest. 

Under the old policy should any 
change other than by the death of 
an insured take place in the interest, 
title, or possession of the subject of 
insurance, the policy was void. 


Under the new policy change in title 
is unimportant as to the insured’s 
interest providing there is no re- 
sultant increase of hazard, and the 
question as to whether or not there 
is an increase in hazard, which must 
be material, is a question of fact and 
not law. 


Mortgagee's Interest 


Under the old policy should I, as 
the insured, sell my building and 
convey title, taking back as part pay- 
ment a mortgage, the policy would 
be void and, therefore, not cover my 
interest as mortgagee. Under the 
present policy my interest as mort- 
gagee would be covered even though 
at the time the insurance was ef- 
fected my interest was that of sole 
and unconditional owner and subse- 
quently changed. 

Also, for example, let us suppose 
the insured is originally the sole 
owner of a building and later con- 
veys a one half interest to others, 
retaining a one half interest in his 
own right. Under the old policy in- 
surance written in the name of the 
insured immediately became null and 
void as to all interests. In the ab- 
sence of any increase in hazard, the 
present policy would still attach but 
only to the extent of the insured’s 
remaining interest. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
the problem of evaluating an in- 
surable interest. That of sole and 
unconditional owner, mortgagor and 
mortgagee usually present no prob- 
lem. The others are difficult to treat 
within the absence of pertinent in- 
formation with respect to individual 
circumstances. 


A Reasonable Approach 


In general I believe the reasonable 
approach to the problem is: 

1. Has the insured an insurable 
interest ? 

2. What is that interest ? 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Standard Policy—Continued 


3. What amount of money will 
indemnify the insured because of the 
loss of or damage to that interest ? 

Evaluating that interest in the 
event of loss may not always be a 
simple problem and the interest at 
the time of loss may not necessarily 
have the same value it had at the 
time the insurance was effected. 

The point I should like to make 
is this. It will be much easier for all 
of us if those responsible for the in- 
terest of the insured in the placing 
of insurance will have a thorough 
and complete understanding of their 
client’s insurance needs at the time 
of effecting the insurance. 


Non-concurrency 


I know that to do this is not as 
simple as it is for me to suggest. 
Too many insureds take far too little 
interest in their insurance problem 
before a loss occurs. Many insureds 
place their insurance through more 
than one source and in dividing the 
business place their undivided confi- 
dence in no one. Then when a loss 
occurs it is difficult for them to un- 
derstand why that collectible loss is 
less than the actual loss, irrespective 
of the fact that because of non- 
concurrency in the application of 
policies, there is over-insurance at- 
taching to a part of the loss and 
insufficient insurance to the balance. 


Many contracts of insurance, 
based on their individual merits, 


give the insured perfect protection 


to the limit of their liability and 
would present no problem were the 
insurance all written on the same 
plan. However, very often when two 
or more such perfect contracts at- 
tach jointly but not concurrently the 
answer is bound to be unsatisfactory 
to all concerned. 

For example, where fire insur- 
ance is written with extended cover- 
age the endorsement provides that 
the liability shall not be a greater 
proportion of any loss than the 
amount the policy bears to the 
total of all fire insurance. Conse- 
quently, if the insurance is written 
50% with extended coverage and 
50% without, the claim for loss by 
any of the hazards under the ex- 
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tended coverage is limited to 50% 
thereof, and the other 50% is -un- 
insured. 

Again when the form insuring 
contents includes loss by windstorm 
and sprinkler leakage, you have the 
identical problem limiting the liabil- 
ity to a proportion dependent upon 
the total of all fire insurance, wind- 
storm insurance or sprinkler leak- 
age insurance. In losses involving 
this form, with other policies cover- 
ing purely fire or windstorm or 
sprinkler leakage, it is possible for 
the apportionment of a loss to be- 
come difficult, usually to the com- 
plete dissatisfaction of the insured. 


Double Insurance 


Double insurance covering more 
than’ one interest can often be 
avoided with a saving of premium 
to all concerned provided the insur- 
ance producer is given the opportu- 
nity of properly studying the client's 
needs. 

While it is true the policy permits 
as many several insurances on the 
same property as there are several 
interests, the policy is basically a 
contract of indemnity and cannot 
indemnify the insured for more than 
the dollar value of loss to insured 
interest. 

When the collective loss of several 
interests total a sum in excess of the 
cash value of the property, the loss 
adjustment becomes complicated. 
While I do not mean to say this 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Reinsurance lessens the shock. The same accident, explosion or flood 
that shatters production and wrecks equipment in a great manufacturing 
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are at your disposal in solving every type of reinsurance problem. 
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EBSTER defines the word 

“comprehensive” thus: “In- 

cluding much; comprising 
many things; having a wide scope.” 
Nowhere do we find a definition 
which permits us to think of “com- 
prehensive” as being “all inclusive.” 
In other words, a comprehensive 
policy is not an all-risk policy and it 
js well that this be understood at the 
outset. Comprehensive _ policies, 
however, do include a very large 
measure of protection for our in- 
sureds and when applied to most 
risks they are definitely far superior 
to the many individual contracts 
which were required in the past if 
adequate coverage was to be pro- 
vided. The trend is away from in- 
surance against specific hazards to- 
ward insurance covering all hazards 
ofa business (with certain stated ex- 
ceptions). Heretofore insured and 
agent had to recognize the hazards 
to insure against them. Some might 
be overlooked and thus not insured. 
Now the reverse is true—agent and 
insured look to policy exclusions to 
find what hazards are not covered. 


One Contract 


First of all, comprehensive poli- 
cies make it possible to include pro- 
tection for many hazards under one 
contract with certain automatic pick- 
up for locations, activities and op- 
erations. On the other hand, let us 
admit that these policies do have ex- 
clusions. Such an admission is not 
an apology, but a mere statement of 
a fact that has to be recognized in 
properly covering a risk. 

The recommendation and writing 
of a comprehensive policy in no way 
lessens the obligation of the pro- 
ducer to completely evaluate the ex- 
posures to loss that apply to par- 
ticular insureds. It does, however, 
place in the producer’s hands an in- 
strument which simplifies his work of 
building a program of insurance pro- 
tection that will provide what 
the insureds really want—security 
against loss. 
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When we think about compre- 
hensive policies there are five general 
forms that come to mind: 

1. Comprehensive dishonesty, dis- 
appearance and destruction policy ; 

2. Comprehensive bodily injury 
and property damage liability policy 
(including automobile) ; 

3. Comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity policy ; 
and two new forms: 

4. Farmer’s comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy ; 
and the 

5. Storekeeper’s liability policy. 
(While the storekeeper’s liability 
policy doesn’t contain the word com- 
prehensive in its title, it is a so-called 
package policy and has been con- 
sidered in the same category as the 
other policies that are called com- 
prehensive. ) 

All of these policies are con- 
structed along the same general 
lines. They have insuring agree- 
ments which define the liability that 
the company assumes under the con- 
tract. They have exclusions which 
very specifically state what the basic 
policy is not intended to cover. Also, 
as in the case of all policies, there is 
a section devoted to the conditions 
of the contract, and these set forth 
the rules which govern the com- 
pany and the insured with respect to 
the subject of the insurance. 


Exclusions 


The exclusions in comprehensive 
policies are not there because of any 
arbitrary stand taken by the com- 
panies for the purpose of denying 
desirable protection. They are there 
in order that the policies may be 
writtten at rates which will be of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number. Exclusions may be re- 
moved by endorsement or covered 
under separate and proper forms of 
policies. It is simply necessary for 
the agent to determine what effect 


these exclusions have on tue ri-k 
which is being covered and to make 
certain that the insured understands 
exactly what he is buying and paying 
for. 

The first step in providing ade- 
quate protection (and this is aside 
from the limits or amounts which 
we will assume will be sufficient) is 
to see to it that the insuring agree- 
ments cover the premises, operations 
and contingencies pertaining to the 
risk, 


An Illustrative Case 


Just by way of illustration let us 
take a supposititious case. Let’s as- 
sume we have written a D.D.D. pol- 
icy with all five insuring agreements 
covered in substantial amounts. We 
have delivered the policy, collected 
the premium, and are satisfied that 
we have an insured on our books 
who now has comprehensive dis- 
honesty, disappearance and destruc- 
tion insurance covering his money 
and securities. Our insured uses 
the night depository of his bank and 
sometime after our D.D.D policy has 
been effected he phones us and re- 
ports a loss of money and checks 
which made up his deposit. We tell 
him that we didn’t know he used a 
night depository but we will have 
the company claim man on the job 
quickly and show him what a fine 
contract he bought when he took out 
that comprehensive D.D.D. 

The claim man goes out and gets 
the story and it is something like 
this: 

At the close of business on the pre- 
ceding day a deposit was prepared 
as usual and the cashier dropped it 
in the night depository chute on his 
way home. The next morning when 
the cashier went to the bank teller to 
open the bag and enter the deposit 
he was told that the bag was not in 
the night depository vault when the 
vault was opened that mornin. 
Sorry, but there must be some mis- 
take. 
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All right, we say to the claim man, 
let’s take care of our good insured 
who has certainly suffered a loss, 
The claim man says sure, he can pay 
the loss under insuring agreement 
one if the cashier was dishonest and 
put the money in his pocket instead 
of the night depository chute. But 
our good insured won't listen to that 
for his cashier has been with him for 
lo! these many years and is the soul 
of honesty. If he says he put it into 
the chute, he put it into the chute, 
and let’s not hear any more about his 
being a crook. 


Insuring agreement two provides 
coverage on money and securities 
for all loss occurring within any of 
the premises and caused by ac- 
tual destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction. But we find 
that the policy defines premises as 
“that portion of the interior of any 
building or buildings which is oc- 
cupied in whole or in part by the 
insured in conducting its business,” 


This definition of “Premises” 
throws us out of insuring agreement 
two and we go on to the next one. 
Here we find that money and se- 
curities are protected against loss 
caused by the actual destruction, dis- 
appearance or wrongful abstraction 
while being conveyed by a mes- 
senger. It is true that the cashier 
qualifies as a “Messenger,” but if 
we are to believe his story that he 
put the bag containing the deposit in 
the night depository chute, then the 
conveying had ceased. 


It Could Have Been Avoided 


It isn’t a happy situation any way 
you look at it. How much better it 
would all have been if we had evalu- 
ated the full exposure to loss from 
the standpoint of our insured’s oper- 
ations and issued the policy cor- 
rectly. On Page B. F. 6 (a) in the 
burglary manual, you will find that it 
is possible to have an amount of the 
premises insurance apply at the night 
depository safe. When the insured’s 
premises are not open for business, 
the amount of insurance applying on 
his premises is reduced by the 
amount that is to apply at the night 
depository safe. As far as cost to 
our insured is concerned, he will 
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never pay more for this arrangement 
than if he did not use the night de- 
pository. When he has a semi-bur- 
glarproof safe or better at his prem- 
ises, he pays the rate for the class of 
safe he owns. In the event our in- 
sured has a weaker than semi-bur- 
glarproof safe, he gets the benefit of 
a lower premium, for in that case he 
pays the semi-burglarproof rate on 
the amount applying at the night de- 
pository safe even though he has a 
fireproof safe or no safe at all on his 
premises. 

Although we have used this little 
story as one that is supposititious, 
the incident did actually occur and it 
points up the necessity of examining 
the entire exposure of a loss, not 
only in connection with the D.D.D. 
policy, but all comprehensive forms. 
We can’t take insuring agreements 
for granted. We must make sure 
that the policy will do exactly what 
it is intended to do. 

In considering exclusions let us 
take a look at the comprehensive 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability (including automobiles). 
There are almost as many lines in 
this policy devoted to exclusions as 
there are to the insuring agreements. 
That doesn’t make the policy any 
less comprehensive, for it does do 
what we agreed comes under the 
definition of comprehensive. You 
will recall that that definition read: 
“Including much; comprising many 
things; having a wide scope.” 


Protected by Other Policies 


¥. 


For the most part, these exclu- 
sions refer to protection afforded un- 
der other policies, as, for example, 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Some refer to hazards that are un- 
usual and peculiar to very few risks. 
For example : aircraft and watercraft 
while away from premises owned, 
rented or controlled by the named 
insured. 

Still others refer to specially rated 
hazards that require individual treat- 
ment with full knowledge by the un- 
derwriter of all the circumstances 
involved. It is to our insured’s ad- 
vantage that these exclusions exist, 
for the average risk pays a premium 
on the average exposure to loss, and 
the unusual risk has to be given pre- 
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Comprehensive—Continued 


ferred treatment and special han- 
dling. 
Let’s consider another compre- 


the comprehensive 
This has 


hensive contract : 
personal liability policy. 
been given a tremendous amount of 
favorable publicity and without ques- 
tion serves a definite need admirably. 
The insuring agreements are clearly 
expressed and wide in scope. | won- 
der, however, how many of us realize 
that this policy can be extended to 
cover business pursuits? This is val- 
uable extended protection and it is 
needed in many cases. It can be en- 
dorsed on the comprehensive per- 
sonal policy for as little as a dollar 
for clerical employees and 
salesmen, collectors and messengers. 
Furthermore, this policy may also 
include protection for what we 
choose to call “optional coverages.” 
For example: residences rented to 
others ; personal acts of other resi- 
dents of the insured’s household not 
included in the definition of insured. 


office 


New Tools 


Just recently we have had added 
to our kit of tools the farmer’s com- 
prehensive personal liability policy 
and the storekeeper’s liability policy. 
These policies are recommended to 
us in the advertising material fur- 
nished by our companies, in the in- 
surance trade press, and we are told 
that many an important need is now 
satisfied and that sales possibilities 
are unlimited. That is true. There 
is a large field for these package pol- 
icies. They will add to our income, 
benefit our customers, and give us 
something new to talk about. 

Let us remember, too, that these 
policies have insuring agreements, 
exclusions and conditions. 


The farmer’s comprehensive per- 
sonal liability provides for 
premium adjustment of employer's 
liability coverage upon audit. If the 
farmers in other sections are any- 
thing like the farmers in New Eng- 
land, and it is reasonable to assume 
those of us who desire to 


policy 


they are, 
continue writing their business will 
make a survey of hazards and intelli- 
gently underwrite our farmer’s com- 
prehensive liability policies so that 
no oversight of ours at the time we 
issue the policy will make it neces- 
sary to ask our farmer client for a 
large additional premium because of 
the auditor’s findings. 

The storekeeper’s liability policy 
is another combination of coverages. 
A very desirable one. However, as 
in the case of other comprehensive 
policies, it is a contract that shouid 
be studied and sold thoughtfully with 
due consideration to the insured’s 
exposures and the hazards covered 
and not covered. Furthermore, it 
will be a good idea for us to check 
the premium developed for com- 
parable protection under the com- 
prehensive bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability policy. In 
some instances we may find it possi- 
ble to quote a lower premium for 
the same or even more complete pro- 
tection by using this latter contract. 
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In every store risk engaged in the 
sale of gas for heat or power; or ap- 
pliances operated by gas or liquid 
fuel; or where the store installs. 
services or repairs appliances op- 
erated by gas or liquid fuel, we will 
of necessity use the comprehensive 
bodily injury or property damage 
liability policy. We will do this for 
the simple reason that the storekeep- 
er’s liability policy excludes cover- 
age for these hazards under the 
products liability section. 


Conclusion 


We can sum up our conclusion 


under two main headings: First, 
comprehensive means “Having a 
wide scope; comprising many 


much.” It 
Therefore, 


things; and, including 
does not mean “‘all risk.” 
our duty as good underwriters re- 
quires that we inspect and evaluate 
the loss exposures of each _ risk. 
When we have a full and complete 
picture of the protection needed, we 
can start to build, using our com- 
prehensive policies as a base, making 
certain that the insuring agreements 
cover not only existing but possible 
exposures. We will analyze the ex- 
clusions to ascertain that they do not 
refer to any hazard that should be 
covered. 

Second, we will sell ourselves to 
our clients through an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the clients’ exposures and 
requirements, thereby convincing 
them that we are not only interested 
in closing a sale and collecting a 
premium. In this manner our pros- 
pects will be convinced that we are 
concerned with their loss exposures 
first, foremost and all the time. 
Thus, as insurance advisors, we will 
occupy our proper place in the econ- 
omy of « our great country. 


From > an address before the Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters Association of Kansas 
City. 
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WIMISTORM DEDUCTIBLE 


ment in fire insurance in recent 

years has affected as many people 
—producers, underwriters, adjusters 
and insureds—as has the extended 
coverage endorsement. Because of 
its rapid spread, the number of in- 
sureds now routinely covered against 
perils other than fire has multiplied 
to an extent undreamed of fifteen to 
twenty years ago. 

The purpose of this endorsement 
is not to create a separate contract, 
but to extend the protection given 
by the fire insurance policy, subject 
to the one limit of insurance against 
loss from any or all hazards covered 
thereby. 

Since the old supplemental con- 
tract was first introduced, the tend- 
ency has been toward increasing the 
risks on which it may be written, 
and in most jurisdictions compara- 
tively few classes of property are 
ineligible for extended coverage. 


|: IS safe to say that no develop- 


Coverage Afforded 


The latest extended coverage en- 
dorsement extends a fire insurance 
policy to cover: (1) Windstorm, 
(2) Hail, (3) Explosion, (4) Riot, 
(5) Aircraft damage, (6) Smoke 
damage and (7) Vehicle damage. 

In this article I will discuss only 
one of these features—windstorm— 
and the problems which have arisen 
around this type of coverage. There 
isample evidence to indicate that this 
particular section of the extended 
coverage endorsement is_ being 
abused, and that this abuse is grow- 
ing. 

It is my understanding that the 
old supplemental contract, and its 
successor, the extended coverage en- 
dorsement, were intended to provide 
the insuring public with additional 
protection wrapped up in one pack- 
age with the fire policy, for certain 
hazards not already covered in the 
fire insurance contract, at a nominal 
tate. Prior to its adoption the vari- 
ous types of coverage were available 
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as individual contracts, but the rate 
for extended coverage is substan- 
tially less than the combined rates 
for the different kinds of insurance 
provided. If this laudable service 
is to be continued, losses incurred 
must be kept within reasonable 
bounds, otherwise rates must rise as 
they have already and continue to 
rise until they are adequate to meet 
the Iosses and pay the expenses. 

It is conceivable that the time can 
arrive when there will be little or no 
advantage to an assured to pur- 
chase extended coverage as against 
separate contracts, as far as cost is 
concerned. If this time arrives, or 
when the cost of extended coverage 
even begins to approach such a posi- 
tion, less extended coverage will be 
sold. Today extended coverage is 
sold generally without too much diffi- 
culty. Increasingly people are appre- 
ciating the value of this coverage. 
Rate increases will develop resist- 
anee to the purchase of extended 
coverage and people will lose the 
protection when they apparently 
want, and should be able to buy. 
Then the insurance business, in the 
eyes of the public, will suffer loss 
of prestige which it can ill afford. 


Educating the Public 


Modern business has recognized 
the necessity for good public rela- 
tions and large sums are being ex- 
pended to create and maintain pres- 
tige and a true understanding in the 
public eye and mind. Unfortunately, 
the insurance business lags behind 
other modern business in this re- 
spect. The stock companies are 
awakening to this fact and are now 
planning a program of public rela- 
tions. As soon as the moratorium 
expires on June 30th we will face 
at least a period of uneasiness and 
can unhappily look forward to pos- 
sible unpleasant publicity that will 


not increase our stature in the public 
mind. Already too many people, 
probably through ignorance and lack 
of proper understanding on their 
part, and shortsightedness on the 
part of the business itself, look upon 
the insurance business with appre- 
hension and, often, suspicion. The 
SEUVA case did not help this situa- 
tion. The stringent regulation under 
which we are now compelled to do 
business is the result of this public 
attitude. We can expect it to become 
worse, unless the business itself 
realizes the need for public education 
and adopts a program that will por- 
tray the business in its proper light 
before the public. Please understand 
that when I say the “insurance busi- 
ness,” I mean a!l of us—companies, 
agents and brokers. We are not 
separable—one segment is dependent 
upon the other. 

I hasten to assure you that I do 
not believe the situation is hopeless. 
I do, however, want to emphasize 
that it is high time we were paying 
some attention to where our busi- 
ness is going and to see to it that 
our business is put in the right light 
before the public before some dema- 
gogue comes along and does us ir- 
reparable harm. 

It was somewhat with thoughts 
of this kind in mind that the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of New 
England and its member companies 
have undertaken to look into the 
present situation with respect to the 
extended coverage endorsement. We 
want this coverage to continue, and 
at rates which the public can afford, 
and at which they will continue to 
buy this type of coverage. We be- 
lieve that it is distinctly in the pub- 
lic interest to continue it, and what 
is in the public interest must be our 
interest. It is our contention that 
extended coverage can be profitable 
business for an insurance company, 
and that it is good business for 
people to protect themselves against 
losses of this type. y 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Windstorm Deductible—Continued 


So, we began to look into the 
reasons why we were getting so 
many claims and paying out so much 
money for losses on extended cov- 
erage, and found that the windstorm 
section was responsible for it. The 
other features in the extended cov- 
erage endorsement—hail, explosion, 
riot, aircraft, vehicle and smoke dam- 
age—are not being abused, possibly 
because they do not lend themselves 
so readily to a claim. 


Complaints on this matter are not 
from our companies alone. Many of 
our agents, especially those doing a 
large dwelling house business, have 
been complaining. The past winter 
in New England was very severe— 
the worst for many years. It was 
colder longer and there was more 
snow than even the oldest inhab- 
itants could recall. 

An unusual situation developed— 
metal gutters along the edges of 
roofs, intended to carry off water, 
froze very early in the winter and, 
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in many cases, remained frozen until 
the spring thaws. This situation re- 
sulted in an accumulation of snow 
on the roof being held in place by 
the ice in the gutters, with each 
storm gradually backing more snow 
up over the roof, which remained 
there. Gradually the snow became 
frozen, lifted shingles, and the heat 
from the inside of the house, with a 
little mild weather, melted the ice 
and snow, which leaked into the 
house and caused considerable dam- 
age. This condition was not isolated, 
it was fairly general. The result was 
that people began to look over their 
insurance policies, feeling they were 
covered by extended coverage. Soon 
agents and companies were deluged 
with claims, inquiries and adminis- 
trative detail, the cost of which can- 
not be estimated. 


Bad Publicity 


But it is not the cost alone which 
our business has suffered. Many 
people are actually furious because 
this damage is not covered by the 
extended coverage endorsement, and 
they point to the windstorm section. 
We argue that there was no wind, 
and explain what actually happened, 
but they in turn argue that it was 
the wind that blew the shingles up 
and let the water in. They are un- 
convinced. The insurance company 
is pictured in a detrimental light. 
This type of publicity is not good. 
In a great many of these cases the 
losses would have been under the 
limits of a deductible, and most 
people would have understood, as 
they do the deductible on their auto- 
mobile collision. 

Insurance in its broad sense was 
devised to protect against the im- 
pact of unknown and unexpected 
hazards. The windstorm provision 
of the extended coverage endorse- 
ment protects against the perils at- 
tending winds of high velocity, and 
to provide for a minimum of abuses 
of this type of coverage such items 
as damage by frost, cold weather, 
snowstorm, tidal wave, high water 
or overflow, whether driven by wind 
or not, have been made non-com- 
pensable. Loss to the interior of the 
insured building or to insured prop- 
erty inside the building caused by 
rain, snow, sand or dust, has been 

(Continued on page 72) 
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NEW HORIZONS 


have long occupied an important 

role. Even before the turn of the 
century—long before the right of 
women to vote—insurance offices 
utilized their services. That was in 
the days when most insurance poli- 
cies were written true “Spencerian” 
fashion—before the days of the type- 
writer, of carbon paper, and of mod- 
ern office equipment. However, the 
employment of women in the in- 
surance industry was the exception 
rather than the rule, and the great 
majority of offces—both company 
and agency—confined their person- 
nel to men. It was really not until 
during World War I, that the insur- 
ance business, like other industry, 
came to realize the importance and, 
indeed, the essential need of women 
in the insurance field. How much 
faster the business might have grown 
in earlier years! 


|: THE insurance industry women 


For years the insurance companies 
and insurance agents have been or- 
ganized and, for the most part, un- 
told benefits to the entire industry 
have resulted. It was only natural, 
therefore, that eventually—as more 
and more women entered the insur- 
ance business—that they, too, should 
establish their own association on a 
national, a state, and a community 
basis. Through this medium it has 
provided new hope—new horizons if 
you will—for insurance women. 
There are countless ways in which 
an association can contribute to the 
individual and group betterment of 
its members, and also of the insur- 
ance industry as a whole. Each 
member is an important integral part 
of the great business of insurance, 
and especially of the all-important 
public relations program that means 
so much in our particular business. 


Public Relations 


And talking about public rela- 
tions, there is certainly plenty of 
room for a great deal more than we 

have done in the past. True, many 
thousands of dollars are being spent 
by the companies, and agents too, in 
telling the public about the sharply 
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INSURANCE WOMEN. 


increasing toll of fires, windstorms, 
automobile accidents and other cas- 
ualties, but the unfortunate thing is 
that thousands of persons and firms 
are still far under insured or, worse 
still, carry no insurance at all. Insur- 
ance adjusters witness this fact every 
day, and just the other day I| hap- 
pened to read an article by some ad- 
juster who pointed out the countless 
cases of misfortune by those who 
have no insurance at all when disaster 
strikes. We see it in our own loss 
department nearly every day, espe- 
cially on fire and windstorm claims, 
where all too often the insurance 
carried is far below the actual loss 
sustained. 


A Challenge 


This is a challenge to all who are 
engaged in the insurance business, 
for we must continue to bring the 
need for proper insurance protection 
to the attention of all who need it. 
All too many persons tell me that 
they have never been approached by 
an insurance agent—meaning other 
than a life insurance agent ; and not 
so long ago a certain agent in a small 
town in the eastern part of New 
York wondered why he lost a re- 
newal fire policy to a competitor 
“after having had the business for 
fifteen years, and having mailed the 
renewal policy to him every three 
years without fail.” He then went 
on to admit that he hadn't called on 
his customer in person during the 
fifteen years, but had renewed the 
policy in the same small amount, 
and for the same restricted coverage 
each time. That, I say, is public re- 
lations at its worst. 

I have often wondered why more 
women are not engaged in the actual 
selling end of the insurance business. 
True, there are very successful 
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agencies operated by capable women 
here and there, as there are a num- 
ber of successful women selling life 
insurance. But they are still very 
much in the minority, and it seems 
to me that there is a vast untapped 
field for women in that end of the 
business. Perhaps some bosses don’t 
like the idea. 

The fact remains that there is still 
evidently a shortage of manpower or 
else a lack of proper incentive to 
approach a great many people about 
an adequate insurance program. 
Several years ago we made a Stirvey, 
door-to-door, in the medium resi- 
dential sections of a number of dif- 
ferent-sized communities in the 
eastern part of the country to learn 
how many people did not carry fire 
insurance at that time. We were 
amazed at the results which con- 
firmed our suspicions. In some com- 
munities as many as 40 per cent of 
the persons called on told our so- 
called ‘“census-takers” that they 
carried no fire insurance on their 
personal belongings. That was about 
ten years ago, and whether the pic- 
ture has changed for better or for 
worse we do not know. It did point 
out at the time, however, the vast 
potential market in our business. 


Women Can Sell 


And that is where some women 
might well enter the selling ‘end of 
the picture ; for isn’t it correct to be- 
lieve that in many cases (having of 
course obtained her insurance li- 
cense) a woman might be better 
fitted by temperament and persist- 
ence to call on housewives and 
point out the need for proper insur- 
ance protection? This might be es- 
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New Horizons—Continued 


pecially true on household contents 
coverage, the personal property 
floater where women are far better 
able to determine values than are 
men, and in the various forms of per- 
sonal coverage. I may be entirely 
wrong in my guess, but it wouldn't 
surprise me at all if, during the 
coming years, more and more alert 
agencies would at least experiment 
with the idea of utilizing the services 
of one or more women salesmen, as 
many agencies already do on office 
and telephone calls. Perhaps I am 
way behind the times, and it is en- 


tirely possible that some agencies 
have adopted this idea, and that some 
ladies, as licensed solicitors, have 
already developed a large clientele 
for themselves and their bosses. 


There Is Always a Horizon 


Yes, there are new horizons ahead 
for insurance women, as there are 
for the industry itself. Each woman 
can be a Susan B. Anthony in the 
insurance business, constantly striv- 
ing to better, not only her own indi- 
vidual position, but that of the busi- 
ness as a whole, and of those who 
are to follow her. It doesn’t require 
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any genius to do this—simply the 
effective use of your own individual 
energies, the tradition of hard, in- 
telligent work which is so deeply 
rooted in ouf American way of life, 
After all “genius,” according to 
Thomas Edison, “is one-tenth inspi- 
ration and nine-tenths perspiration,” 
And it was Calvin Coolidge who 
said, “Nothing in the world can take 
the place of persistence—talent will 
not; nothing is more common than 
unsuccessful men with talent. Genius 
will not; unrewarded genius is al- 
most a proverb. Education will not; 
the world is full of educated dere- 
licts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan 
‘press on’ has solved and always will 
solve the problems of the human 
race.” 

May there always be new horizons 
ahead in the insurance business— 
not only for insurance women, but 
for everyone engaged therein! 


From an address before the Rochester In- 
surance Women’s Association. 


SCHEDULE "'P"' FOR TAXES 


OR some years the Federal In- 

ternal Revenue Department has 
insisted that casualty companies re- 
port earnings for tax purposes based 
on actual case estimates of reserves 
on liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation business rather than on the 
Schedule “P” method required by 
the state insurance departments in 
the filed annual statements. This 
has caused considerable confusion, 
particulary in the last few years 
when there have been wide diff- 
erences between case and schedule 
reserves. The Tax Court of the 
United States (Columbia Casualty 
vs. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue) has just held that it is proper 
in reporting reserves for unpaid 
losses to use those required in the 
convention form statement approved 
by the state insurance commissioners. 


YOUR SALES APPROACH— 
WRONG AND RIGHT 


Fizzlers: Yes, | know everything is uncer- 
tain, but... 1 don't suppose | could interest 
you in... Could | have a minute of Mr. 
Jones’ time? 

Sizzlers: We can give you worry-free in- 
surance ... No fire, no burglary can ruin 
you.—Elmer Wheeler, The Casualty and Sur- 
sty Journal, 
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ONDITIONS for judicial 
Ce: nuction today are good 

but they are not so good that 
they could not be better. We are in 
a period of inflated values. This has 
resulted in larger estates, requiring 
larger bonds, which in part has been 
responsible for the continued in- 
crease in judicial business during re- 
cent years. Judicial production is 
perhaps less affected by changing 
economic conditions than most other 
dasses of surety business. In times 
of depression when values are de- 
creasing, the tendency of business 
houses and individuals is to cut down 
on their insurance outlay in order 
to compensate for decreased pay- 
rolls, smaller profits and the low 
level of values in general. Nothing is 
more certain than death and birth 
except taxes. This goes on at a more 
or less unchanging rate, thereby 
creating a need for bonds on behalf 
of executors, administrators, trus- 
tees and guardians. 


Litigants Persist 


Litigants still continue to pursue 
their rights and remedies at law, 
which may require attachment, 
replevin, appeal and other similar 
court bonds. It may become neces- 
sary to liquidate or re-organize busi- 
ness organizations, thus creating a 
need for fiduciary bonds on behalf 
of receivers or trustees in bank- 
tuptcy; mortgage foreclosures in- 
crease, with the resulting demand 
for bonds guaranteeing the faithful 
performance of duty by the trustee 
or other officer appointed to effect 
the sale. The stability of judicial 
business is demonstrated by the fact 
that during the depression of the 30's 
there was very little fluctuation in 
premium volume, whereas, many 
other lines of suretyship and insur- 
ance suffered tremendous decreases. 

The agent who develops a sub- 
stantial volume of judicial business 
has something tangible upon which 
he can depend in good years and bad. 
When he puts a judicial risk on his 
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books he has little concern about 
losing it to a competitor at renewal 
date or having the amount of the 
bond decreased. Fiduciary bonds 
continue in force until the prin- 
cipal has completed his duties and in 
most jurisdictions cannot be replaced 
by the bond of another company. 


Low Loss Ratios 


As a result of the prosperous 
times through which we have been 
passing during the last 5 or 6 years, 
loss ratios on judicial business have 
been abnormally low. There is no 
mystery about this. Values of se- 
curities, real estate and commodities 
have been going steadily up and up. 
Unemployment has been reduced to 
a minimum. Business failures have 
been negligible. Bank failures have 
been almost non-existent. Under 
such conditions fiduciaries are not 
subject to the same temptations as 
during times of depression. Losses 
on fiduciary bonds which may re- 
main undiscovered during a period 
of inflated values are often brought 
to light when the economic trend 
turns the other way. This was 
clearly demonstrated during the late 
depression when loss ratios of surety 
companies on judicial bonds sky- 
rocketed. Asa whole, judicial busi- 
ness is extremely desirable and has 
proven to be profitable, but let us not 
be deceived into believing that it can 
be written promiscuously at rates 
which do not take the long term ex- 
perience into consideration. 


Personal Surety 


Consciously or unconsciously, the 
greatest competitor .of corporate 
surety for judicial business is per- 
sonal surety. Although the giving 
of bonds in court proceedings is a 
practice which dates back to the 
middle ages, the execution of such 
bonds by corporate sureties is of 


comparatively recent origin. The 
custom of accepting bonds with per- 
sonal sureties had been ingrained 
upon the courts through centuries of 
usage. The strides made by cor- 
porate suretyship during the com- 
paratively few years of its existence 
have been remarkable. Formerly, in- 
dividuals were generally accepted as 
surety on court and fiduciary bonds 
with little regard to their ability to 
respond and there have been count- 
less instances of estates being dis- 
sipated and widows and orphans left 
penniless through the failure of per- 
sonal sureties. Should the personal 
sureties be able to make good the 
loss to the estate, the effect upon 
themselves or their families is fre- 
quently equally disastrous. 

Unfortunately, in some jurisdic- 
tions, the practice of accepting indi- 
vidual sureties on a more or less 
indiscriminate basis is still preva- 
lent; however, there is a growing 
realization of the need for adequately 
protecting the interests of the bene- 
ficiaries of estates and I think we can 
confidently look forward to the time 
when the giving of personal surety- 
ship will be regarded as a completely 
out-moded practice. Laws enacted 
by New York and other States, pre- 
scribe certain rules for the qualifica- 
tion of personal surety. 


Model Probate Code 


The Model Probate Code pre- 
pared by the Model Probate Code 
Committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation in cooperation with the Re- 
search Staff of the University of 
Michigan Law School, contains 
similar provisions with respect to 
personal sureties. The authors, who 
included some of the outstanding 
authorities in the country on pro- 
bate law, in their comment in this 
Section, said, in part: “The effect 
of this Section, together with pro- 
visions in paragraphs 111, 112, 116 
and 117 is to require each personal 
surety, on bonds filed in amount in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Judicial Bonds—Continued 


excess of $1,000, to give a lien on 
one or more tracts of his own real 
estate within the State as security 
for the performance of the obligation 
of the bond. The advantages of such 
a statute are obvious. If the title of 
the prospective bondsman to the real 
estate is investigated, and the bond 
becomes a lien upon said real estate 
when it is approved by the court, the 
danger of loss from financial irre- 
sponsibility of the bondsman is 
largely eliminated.” Where there is 
no State regulatory law some pro- 
bate courts have promulgated rules 
whereby personal sureties must meet 
certain requirements. 

For many years the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America has considered 
means of combating personal surety- 
ship. After discarding many plans, 
the Association decided upon an edu- 
cational program to reach college 
students, primarily law students and 
students of business administration. 
In October 1947 the Association 
published a booklet entitled “The 
Surety Bond in Court Proceedings” 
which has been distributed to every 
probate court in the United States 
and to all colleges and public li- 
braries. Harvard Law School and 
seventy other colleges have made 
this booklet required supplemental 
reading on the subject of suretyship. 
The underlying idea in the publica- 
tion of this pamphlet is that it will 
reach students of college age, giving 


GENERAL 


them a part of the background of 
suretyship and where it fits in with 
court proceedings. Through this 
medium it is hoped they will get a 
sufficient understanding of corporate 
suretyship to impartially consider 
the merits of corporate surety when 
they enter the business world. 

In many States the mere naming 
of a resident executor has the legal 
effect of excusing the executor from 
giving bond. It is evident that where 
this situation prevails there is no 
production field for executors’ bonds. 
Thirty of the forty-eight States and 
the District of Columbia, require 
administrators to give a surety bond 
in a certain proportion to the per- 
sonal estate. The difficulty is that 
most probate judges exercise wide 
discretion in fixing the penalty of 
the bond which, I am sorry to report, 
is in the majority of cases not ade- 
quate for the size of the personal 
estate. 


Discretionary Powers 


There appears to be a marked 
tendency on the part of the legis- 
latures in the various states to give 
probate judges more and more dis- 
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cretion in setting the penalty of the 
bond. I am sure it is evident that jp 
order for corporate sureties to obtain 
a premium’ commensurate with the 
risk, the bond penalty should be set 
at approximately the value of the 
personal estate plus one or two years 
income from the real estate. 

Forty-three States and the terrj- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska, have 
adopted in one form or another a 
rating law. The Surety Association 
hopes probate courts will continue to 
require bonds in sufficient penalty as 
will justify and support our pub- 
lished rates. 


Not a Side Line 


Judicial business should not be 
considered as a “side line.” The an- 
nual production of this class of busi- 
mess runs into many millions of dol- 
lars. I regard the future of judicial 
business as very bright. Like other 
lines of suretyship, the underwriting 
of judicial bonds is technical. After 
mastering the technicalities of judi- 
cial underwriting, there are certain 
fundamental steps that should be 
taken in the production of this busi- 
ness. From my twenty years’ ex- 
perience in judicial business, I can 
definitely say that the principal in- 
gredient of judicial production is for 
the agent to become known as a 
probate bond man and regarded as 
an agent who will render prompt 
efficient service. 
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Non-Occupational D 


T IS apparent to all who have 

followed the development of social 

security legislation that the law 
enacted this year in New Jersey pro- 
viding for non-occupational disabil- 
ity benefits marks another step along 
the road towards the fulfillment of 
the goal of those seeking complete 
security. Starting with workmen’s 
compensation laws in 1911, which 
provided benefits for occupational 
accidents and later diseases, coming 
along in 1937 when unemployment 
and old age benefits were enacted, 
and into the current period when we 
hear so much about compulsory 
health insurance, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the next objective would 
be to provide protection to those un- 
able to work because of a non-occu- 
pational disability. No one can fore- 
tell whether this newest form of 
social security presently in effect in 
Rhode Island and California, in 
addition to New Jersey, is here to 
stay, in the sense that other states will 
adopt such a system. Neither can we 
know for certain whether the action 
of the states will preclude the federal 
government from entering this field 
or whether it will serve as an im- 
petus to federal action. 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
that in the three states which have 
enacted a non-occupational disability 


RICHARD C. WAGNER 


law, employees contributed to the 
unemployment insurance fund and 
that this contribution, in whole or 
in part, was diverted to the fund for 
the payment of the newly created 
benefits. Similarly, in these states, 
except in the case of New Jersey, no 
employer contribution is required to 
provide for the new benefits, and 
even in New Jersey under the merit 
rating provisions of the law, the 
overall cost to the average employer 
of the two systems will probably not 
exceed his present cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance alone. In_ other 
words, this new system has been put 
into effect in these three states with- 
out any increased tax on employer 
or employee. Perhaps a more severe 
test as to the acceptance of the 
system will come in the many states 
where employees do not contribute 
to the unemployment insurance fund, 
and the system will have to be sup- 
ported by additional taxes on the 
employer, employee or both. 


Recent History 


In light of the controversy in New 
Jersey, as to the type of law which 
should be enacted, it might be of 
interest to review briefly the laws of 
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Rhode Island and California, as well 
as some of the developments in New 
Jersey, leading up to the enactment 
of the present law. The Rhode 
Island law, which was enacted in 
1942, set up a system of providing 
for the required coverage through a 
state fund to the exclusion of private 
insurance. The California law, en- 
acted in March 1946, set up a system 
of a state fund with provision for 
so-called contracting-out through 
voluntary plans, whereby insuring in 
private carriers or providing self- 
insurance was authorized. When 
New Jersey first gave serious con- 
sideration to this type of law, it 
therefore had before it the pattern 
established by these two laws. 


State Commission Report 


In the fourth report of the State 
Commission on Post War Economic 
Welfare in 1946, it was recom- 
mended that the pattern of the law in 
New Jersey should be along neither 
of these lines. The report recom- 
mended a plan termed a “privately 
operated publicly supervised” 
method of providing benefits, by 
which the state would set up certain 
minimum benefits required to be paid 
employees and giving employers the 
option of providing for their payment 
either through insurance or self- 
insuring. This presented a new ap- 
proach, since no state fund whatever 
would have been created. The 
matter was re-submitted to the Post 
War Economic Welfare Commission 
and in its supplemental report in 
1947 it revised its previous recom- 
mendation and recommended a bill 
following the California pattern of a 
competitive state fund. Following 
the failure of the legislature to enact 
legislation on the subject in 1947, 
several bills were again introduced 
this year providing for systems along 
the lines of the Rhode Island and 
California laws and along the lines of 
the plan first advocated by the Post 
War Economic Welfare Commis- 
sion. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Non-Occupational—Continued 


The great majority of insurance 
companies shared the view of the 
New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
that a system such as first recom- 
mended by the Post War Economic 
Welfare Commission was to be pre- 
ferred to any other system. Cer- 
tainly the insurance industry does 
not look with favor on the extension 
of government into the insurance 
business and it has a legitimate in- 





terest in protecting itself against 
such extension when the government 
enters fields of insurance already 
occupied by private insurance. De- 
sirable as a system without a state 
fund would be, assuming the neces- 
sity of a compulsory law, there 
appeared to be some practical rea- 
sons why such a law would not be 
enacted. Mention will be made of 
just one. 

As previously pointed out, New 
Jersey is one of the nine states where 
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value of liability insurance. 
Does your client know it? GENERAL 
ACCIDENT selling aids in the form 
of advertising folders, stickers, sales 
letters, blotters and regular distri- 
bution of current magazine articles 
in reprint form will help you get 


your message across. That’s another 


GENERAL idea on 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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employees contribute or at one time 
contributed to the unemployment 
insurance fund. Under a law enacted 
by Congress two years ago, the states 
are authorized to requisition the con- 
tributions of employees paid into the 
federal unemployment trust fund for 
the purpose of paying disability bene- 
fits. This means that in the case of 
New Jersey, there was available to 
a state fund, if one were created, the 
sum of approximately $220,000,000, 
whereas no part of these moneys 
would be available for disability 
benefits if a system were created 
without any state fund. Indeed this 
was the primary reason why the 
Post War Economic Welfare Com- 
mission revised its recommendation 
in favor of a competitive state fund 
system. 

Because of practical consideration 
alone, a system which could utilize 
the employee contributions paid into 
the federal unemployment trust fund 
would naturally receive more con- 
sideration than a system, no matter 
how good it might be, which could 
not so use them. So it is hardly 
surprising that the present legislation 
providing for a competitive state 
fund was enacted. 


More Equitable Competition 


It should be borne in mind that a 
state fund enjoys certain inherent 
advantages such as freedom from 
taxation, and the fact that the busi- 
ness automatically comes to the fund 
without solicitation, to mention but 
a few. Although the law provides 
for a competitive state fund and, 
therefore, follows the pattern of the 
California law, it is commendable 
that the legislature saw fit to incor- 
porate certain features and to change 
some of the provisions in the bills 
as originally introduced which will 
enable private insurance to compete 
on more even terms than under the 
California law or under the legisla- 
tion as originally introduced. Ref- 
erence is made to some of these as 
follows : 

1. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems private insurance is faced with 
in competition with a state fund 
under the California type law is the 
fact that its premium rate is by 
necessity fixed by the rate of con- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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American Motorists Insurance Company, or- December 31, assets were $17,693,293, and 
ganized in 1926, is a participating company surplus to policyholders was $2,500,000. In 
writing all forms of casualty insurance and bonds 1947, dividends (unabsorbed premium re- 
through agents from coast to coast. Its premium funds) of $1,771,952 were paid to policy- 
income in 1947 was $13,524,876, and as of holders. 














AMICO has 80 service offices and hundreds agents, affords the facilities of one of the larg- 
of claim representatives countrywide. As a divi- est, strongest, and most complete general in- 
sion of Kemper Insurance, which serves over a surance organizations in the world. 
million policyholders, AMIco, through its 
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UNIFORM AUTOMOBILE 


UNIFORM Automobile As- 
signed Risk Plan has been dis- 
tributed to the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the several states, to the 
managers of assigned risk plans and 
the members of their governing com- 
mittees, and to the memberships of 
several industry organizations. I 
want to discuss the background that 
led to the development and recom- 
mendation of such a uniform plan. 
About four years ago industry 
representatives suggested to the In- 
surance Commissioners that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, repre- 
senting the various organized seg- 
ments of the industry for the purpose 
of keeping the various assigned risk 
plans as uniform as practicable, to 
review the plans from time to time 
and suggest such revisions as seem 
merited or necessary to fulfill the 
purposes for which assigned risk 
plans were primarily organized. The 
suggestion was accepted and the in- 
dustry was asked to designate per- 
sons to serve. The original com- 
mittee consisted of three members— 
one each from the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, Mutual 
Casualty Rating Bureau, and the 
then unorganized, independent casu- 
alty companies. Due to the relative 
inactivity of assigned risk plans dur- 
ing the war period and the necessity 
to consider only the most pressing 
and severe problems this original 
committee was not called upon to 
become particularly active. 


Six Man Committee 


Early last year the committee was 
enlarged to six members—two each 
from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, American Mu- 
tual Alliance, and the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers 
and officially designated as_ the 
National Advisory Committee on 
Assigned Risk Plans. 

Within the past year automobile 
assigned risk plans have become a 
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ASSIGNED RISK PLAN 
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more important phase of company 
operation. Additional states have 
called for the inauguration of an 
assigned risk plan; established plans 
have been deluged with applicants ; 
motor vehicles which heretofore 
have had an ample voluntary market 
for coverage have been confronted 
with a shrinking or non-existent 
market; all to the end that the as- 
signed risk plans as presently con- 
stituted have exposed weakness and 
inequities that merited careful review 
and correction. 


Months of Study 


After months of consideration, 
negotiation and compromise, the 
Uniform Automobile Assigned Risk 
Plan has been publicly announced. 
I would like to emphasize that in 
drafting this plan, the committee en- 
deavored to impartially evaluate 
every suggestion offered and base 
each decision on two primary points 
—(a) Maximum service to the pub- 
lic, and (b) the best interests of the 
industry as a whole. In many in- 
stances this has resulted in a modi- 
fication of proposals that were con- 
strued as extreme. 

In this discussion I will omit ref- 
erences to changes that are primarily 
of an editorial nature and consider 
only those items involving substan- 
tial changes. Even this presents 
some problems because of the wide 
variance in presently existing plans. 
The comments I will make on the 
specific provisions of the uniform 
plan represent my personal views. 


Purposes of Plan 


This purpose clause is stated on 
what might be termed an “open” 
basis, i.e., with no exclusions as to 
specific types or classes of risks 
that will be eligible under the plan. 


In most jurisdictions this phraseol- 
ogy is desirable and preferred. It is 
recognized, however, that some 
states may be entirely justified in 
limiting the plan to certain defined 
classes because of the state laws ap- 
plicable and in such instances this 
section must be amended to meet 
such local requirements. In the ab- 
sence of required statutory limitation 
however I doubt the advisability of 
limiting the plan severely. If the 
industry fails to voluntarily provide 
an adequate insurance market to 
meet public needs we lose much of 
the defense, otherwise available, 
when agitation for a state insurance 
fund develops. We must recognize 
the tendency for government to ab- 
sorb formerly private industry and 
as rate regulation and supervision 
progresses and additional personnel 
becomes trained it will become an 
increasingly narrow step from super- 
vision of the insurance business to 
actual operation. I therefore urge a 
broad and long range view on this 
matter. 

This plan is designed to apply to 
the substantial majority of cases 
where the plans are voluntary. (Out 
of thirty-three plans in operation 
thirty are voluntary.) Required 
changes to meet statutory provisions 
in the few states having statutory as- 
signed risk plans are, of course, in 
order. 


Administration 


Most plans presently provide for 
four members on the governing com- 
mittee of the plan. The uniform plan 
enlarges the governing committee to 
five members by providing for a rep- 
resentative from the N.A.I.I. 

I must confess that I’m not con- 
vinced that the designation of mem- 
bers to the governing committee is 
entirely correct. My own conviction 
is that the governing committee is 
primarily an administrative body 


(Continued on the next page) 





Assigned Risk—Continued 


and as such should represent the 
various segments of the industry on 
the administrative level rather than 
a specific phase of company opera- 
tion. To be concrete, it impresses 
me the selection would be more 
sound if the bureau stock insurers 
were represented by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
and the bureau non-stock insurers 
were represented by the American 


Mutual Alliance. These two organ- 
izations, in my judgment, should re- 
place the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters and Mutual Casu- 
alty Rating Bureau. As the plan 
stands there is small justification to 
resist representation on the govern- 
ing committee to any group within 
the industry, whether a local rating 
bureau, an association of claim ad- 
justers, office managers, or what 
have you. I’m in full sympathy with 
an adequate representation from all 
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interested parties but I do protest 
any provision that cannot be logically 


supported or that introduces the 
possibility of permitting a balance of 
power to any affiliated groups. 


Distribution of Risks 


This is perhaps one of the most 
controversial sections of the plan and 
rates a high priority in the considera- 
tion of the uniform plan. Many and 
varied were the suggestions to revise 
this section. The range of variations 
spread from those carriers opposed 
to accepting an assignment of any 
risk that did not meet their usual 
underwriting standards, to those 
that felt that each carrier should be 
obligated to accept assignments as 
their turn came regardless of the 
carrier’s size, ability to service the 
risk, or the classification of the risk. 
You can well imagine the effort re- 
quired to reconcile these extreme 
views and all the views in between. 
This section therefore merits care- 
ful analysis. 


Basic Principles 


The committee in attacking this 
section first endeavored to agree on 
a few basic principles around which 
to draft a workable rule. Chief of 
these were: 

1. Every carrier should be obli- 
gated to accept assignments of single 
private passenger, local truck, or 
taxicab risks. 

2. Proper recognition should be 
given to the facilities of a carrier 
with respect to public vehicle risks 
such as buses where high limits are 
mandatory. 

3. Truckmen subject to I.C.C. 
regulations and long haul risks must 
receive separate treatment and car- 
riers should be granted some option 
to accept. such risks as a class. 

4. Provision would be necessarv, 
with respect to fleet risks, to avoid 
“loading” a carrier substantially be- 
yond its quota of assignments or its 
ability to absorb its business. 

5. Carriers who voluntarily ac- 
cepted risks from the classifications 
considered more hazardous should 
receive extra assignment credit for 
their effort. 

Now let us examine the section as 


finally drafted. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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You've insured 
his Property 
Values... 








.. But have 


you insured his 
<> Human Values? 





YOU cannot say you have truly insured a client until you've 
sold him adequate Accident Insurance. 


BECAUSE his property values are nof protected properly 
until his human values are also insured. 


WHY? 


FIRST: It is obvious that if such a client has an accident, his 
property insurance won't pay the loss that he has sustained. 
In fact, if the accident is a crippling one, his earning power 
may be cut off, and he will be unable to pay the premiums 
on his other forms of insurance. 


SECOND: It is to your advantage to sell good Accident 
Insurance to every one of your clients. It pays well the first 
year, and on renewal. It guarantees that, in case of a dis- 
abling accident, he'll still be able to pay his other premiums. 


THIRD: An agent who sells Travelers Accident Insurance has 
the confidence of knowing that he is selling real protection 
with America’s pioneer Accident Insurance Company—a 
company with a continent-wide claim service well known 
for its fairness and promptness. Why not talk it over with 
your nearest Travelers Office? 


Pas) ——_THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New car prices have definitely zoomed up since the “‘good old days’’. The list price on some 
makes has more than doubled. And the elaborate radiator grilles, the new streamlined body 


designs are much more costly to repair. 
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When insured motorists do have accidents involving personal injuries to others, the hospital 
bills and medical costs are up. And juries have become more and more generous in their 
judgement awards. 


THIS BABY /S 10 
YEARS OLD...RUNS 
LIKE A TOP // 
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The average age of the cars on the street today is nine years — no wonder accidents are 
more likely. Millions of cars that would normally have been junked are still being operated 
— many with dangerous mechanical defects. 
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Who establishes auto insurance rates? 
The individual motorist! By reducing 

' accidents he helps reduce the cost of 
automobile insurance. 
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Reprints of this series are available for leaving with your policyholders. 
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HOW TO COVER 


NE adjuster recently told of 
O: total loss by fire to a resi- 
dence on which there was 
but $7,500 insurance while the loss 
was over $12,000. He told of an- 
other residence fire loss of $6,000 on 
a building with an insurable value of 
at least $12,000. This latter policy 
contained an 80% _ co-insurance 
clause. In each case, the assured was 
quite unhappy with his adjustment. 
The one-day-a-week washlady 
slipped on the rear stairs and injured 
her spine. No personal liability in- 
surance was carried and of course, 
no medical payments. 


A PERSONAL RISK 


JOHN B. 


The office manager for a contrac- 
tor carries $50 weekly accident pol- 
icy with $1,000 medical reimburse- 
ment. It meant little when his eight 
year old son broke his leg in a fall, 
with hospital, operating room and 
doctor bills of $268.00. For $1.50 
per month, a medical reimbursement 
accident policy would have paid up 
to $500 for such expense. 





FACT-FINDER 


|—Name John O. Brown 
2—Permanent Residence Address 

3—Business or Profession 
4—Address of Each Res. or Apt. Occcupied 


5—Indicate Use of Each Premises (residence, 


b—In Whose Name Is Title to Property 


7—Construction (frame, brick, stone) ? 
8—Construction of Roof? Comp. roof 


9—What Is Your Estimate of Value of Dwelling and Garage? 


\(0—What Is Fair Rental or Rental Value? 


7648 Sheridan Road, Sim. lll. 
Dept. Manager, D. &C 


7648 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
apt., summer, etc.) Residence 
John O. Brown and Mary S. Brown, 
as joint tenants 


Brick 


$16,000 
$130 per month 


\|—Type of Heating System (hot water, steam, air conditioned, etc.) 
Hot water—coal used 
12—Does Client Own or Operate a Farm or Other Real Estate? Secure Full Details— 


Vacant lot in Chicago 
13—Values of Personal Property— 


Furniture : ees cue ae 
Furs aera 600 
Jewelry 1,200 
Clothing ee 1,200 
Silverware ... — : 400 
Linens ce 200 
BEE Gow dhe cents : re 
Draperies 


Books . $100 
Manuscripts f Ye 

China & Glassware ..... 250 
Pictures ... 125 
Cameras 80 
Muscial Instruments. ; 100 
Other Property 50 


TOTAL $6,465, plus $600 furs ad en, 200 on jewelry. 


14—Complete Description of Automobile 
1947 Buick 56 S 
Serial # 14624131 


Motor "cia I 
COST 


Purchased New ‘July, 1947 sully paid for 
I5—Names of Other Drivers and Ages? Mary S., wife, age 44, John J., son, age 20, student. 


l6—Is Trailer Ever Used? 


Type? No 
17—Do You Own a Boat, Motorcycle, or Airplane? 
18—What and How Many Dogs or Saddle Animals? 


Sailboat—I8 ft. 


Collie—no horses 


19—Do You Act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor? No 


20—Number of Domestic Help? 


In and Out? | in Full or Part Time? | Part 
2I—Household Personnel 
Name Occupation Hobbies Born 
Husband —John T. Executive Golf & hunting 11-10-01 
Wife —Mary S. _—_ Housewife Golf 5-13-03 
Son —John J. Student Golf & hunting 7-28-27 
Daughter—Judy Student aah 1-22-34 


22—Life Insurance Estate Control Plan 
a—How much for immediate obligations? 


b—What minimum hemes income needed until children are self- 


supporting? . 
c—After children are self- supporting? . 


d—How much will be needed to send children to college? . A OE ee 


e—What would you want as a minimum income at retirement age? ............ 
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ROACH 


No insurance agent or broker can 
feel sorry for himself in this business 
while perfectly good risks go unin- 
sured or the insurance is 
erly arranged. Before you begin to 
lament the loss of prospects or pre- 
mium income from your present as- 
sureds, look around to see whose 
insurance needs are not being han- 
dled properly. 


improp- 


Whether your prospect is respon- 
sible for the conduct of a large busi- 
ness or is the head of a modest 
household, he is interested in know- 
ing that his insurance is giving him 
the protection that he thinks it is, 
that it is actually meeting his pres- 
ent needs. 


Survey and Analysis 


How can your prospect best be 
informed of the manner in which his 
insurance needs are covered? The 
answer is an insurance survey and 
analysis. What do we mean by an 
insurance and risk analysis? It is a 
system for determining the insur- 
ance requirements of a person or 
firm, and then prescribing for those 
requirements as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as possible. 

The insurance risk analysis has 
succeeded because it is a professional 
service, and because it is tangible 
proof to an assured that the agent 
knows his business, that he earns his 
commission, and that his service does 
not end with the sale of the policy. 
In order to be effective, an insur- 
ance analysis must be made properly. 
It requires a thorough study of the 
insurance requirements and available 
insurance coverages. The agent or 
broker using the insurance analysis 
or survey method in his protection 
program must be better informed 


(Continued on the next page) 





Personal Risk—Continued 


than the agent using other solicita- 
tion methods. 

It is almost a universal practice 
for us to talk about service, but un- 
fortunately as a rule, very little is 
done about it after the sale of the 
policy. The analysis is something 
tangible in the way of service which 
proves our competence as an insur- 


ance adviser. Moreover, selling this 
type of service means selling satis- 
faction. The policyholder feels that 
for once in his life he is getting some- 
thing more than a printed contract— 
which he never uses—and most re- 
markable of all, he is getting some- 
thing not accompanied by a bill. 
The insurance analysis offers an 
excellent opportunity for developing 
existing accounts as well as acquir- 





WHEN INSURING SHIPMENTS TO OR FROM 





are exported. 


The harbor of Capetown, oldest town of South 
Africa, is so constructed that the trains of the ~) 
South African railway system can run along- 
side the main wharves which are equipped 
with modern electric cranes. The docks boast 
fruit cooling and storage facilities and a 30,000 
ton grain elevator. Diamonds, fresh and dried 
fruits, flowers and wine, wool, mohair and skins ne 


Increased international trade and travel demand up-to-the-minute insur- 
ance. Appleton & Cox, Inc., marine specialists for over 75 years, offers 
complete world-wide underwriting, claim and service facilities. 
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ing new ones. One agent calls on his 
prospects, discusses insurance jp 
general, and then proceeds to ask 
questions such as the following: 

Are you certain that your fire in- 
surance policies on the same prop- 
erty are written in the same manner? 

Do you have the unearned pre- 
mium endorsement attached to your 
policies ? 

Are your policies written for at 
least 80% of the “insurable value” 
of your property ? 

Is extended coverage on all fire 
insurance policies ? 

Does your automobile liability pol- 
icy permit the driving of other cars 
by all members of your household? 

These questions should bring out 
the policies. Then the agent sug- 
gests he be permitted to examine 
them carefully and bring back a re- 
port. In order to do this, he must 
have certain information that will 
reveal circumstances or possibilities 


of loss. 


Three Steps in Analysis 


What are the three steps in insur- 
ance and risk analysis? The answer 
is: 

(1) Investigation of exposure to 
loss (Examination ) 

(2) Policy analysis (Diagnosis) 

(3) Recommendations to correct 
existing insurance or acquire pro- 
tection to cover revealed exposures 
to loss (Prescription ) 

Let us first determine the possi- 
bilities of loss by obtaining as much 
information as possible on a fact- 
finder or questionnaire. If we know 
the reasons for the questions, we can 
readily and easily give the prospect 
a full and complete report. Let us 
go over the questions found in a 
questionnaire by listing first the 
name, address and occupation of the 
prospect. 

Indicate use of premises (resi- 
dence, apartment, two-family dwell- 
ing or summer home? Do you rent 
or own this property? 

In whose name or names is the 
title to the real estate? It is very im- 
portant that insurance on real prop- 
erty be issued in the names of the 
legal titleholders, and thai the ad- 
dress be properly and completely 


shown. 
(Continued on page 82} 
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Employers contracts are built 
for unfailing daily usefulness 
because they are based upon 
intimate knowledge of the 
daily problems of under- 


writers. 
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Assigned Risk—from page 56 


1. Risks eligible to assignment are 
to be apportioned on the basis of 
each carrier's net direct automobile 
bodily injury premiums. 

2. Exclusions contained in rein- 
surance contracts or treaties are rec- 
ognized if filed in writing with the 
plan manager. It is granted that an 
occasional carrier may use this 
avenue to escape assignments but no 
feasible procedure was conceived to 
plug this hole and the committee 
further feit that most carriers would 
willingly accept the spirit of these 
plans in support of the plan as an 
industry effort. 

3. Subsection (a) obligates each 
carrier to accept risks of four or less 
vehicles excluding buses, interstate 
truckmen subject to I.C.C. regula- 
tions or motor vehicles or truckmen 
operating beyond a radius of 150 
miles, i.e., long haul trucks. This 
subsection deals with non-fleet risks. 
While this subsection will catch 
most private passenger car assign- 
ments it also includes single taxi- 
cabs (or groups of less than five), 
motor scooters, motorcycles, and the 


like. Perhaps the most distasteful 
feature of this provision, to some 
carriers, is the inclusion of some 
taxicabs. This was debated at length 
by the committee. The view that 
finally prevailed was based on the 
reasoning that every carrier has 
some obligation to accept some dis- 
tasteful business and since single 
taxicab risks do not require special 
engineering and safety service, nor 
excessive limits, that each carrier 
should carry a part of this load. 
Furthermore to load all such busi- 
ness on carriers normally writing 
this class of business would cause 
them to resist assignments on other 
risk classes and in some instances in- 
cite withdrawal from the plan, its 
collapse, and thus lead to state funds 
or statutory plans. 

4. Subsection (b) covers the as- 
signment of the classes excluded in 
subsection (a). One phrase of this 
subsection “which are writing” 
should be defined. The definition 
followed by the committee will be 
transmitted to all plans. Briefly it is 
this—a carrier shall be considered as 
“writing” one of these classes if it 
has on its books any business of the 


class that was accepted voluntarily, 
excluding assigned business. This 
definition should be re-applied each 
year and ona state by state basis, 
i.e., by each plan manager or govern- 
ing committee. This subsection like- 
wise provides, as an option, that a 
carrier can elect to accept assign- 
ments in these classifications even 
though it does not accept such busi- 
ness voluntarily. 

5. Subsection (c) provides double 
premium dollar credit for accepting 
assignments of buses, I.C.C. risks, or 
long haul trucks. 

6. Subsection (d) makes it possi- 
ble to split an assigned risk fleet be- 
tween two or more carriers. Several 
have questioned the advisability of 
such a provision. Frankly I doubt if 
this provision is used often, but 
where there are large fleets to be as- 
signed, or where the risk is ex- 
tremely hazardous there must be 
some provision for handling the as- 
signment that will not jeopardize the 
solvency of any one carrier. Even 
though, this section, if taken alone, 
might permit some unfairness to an 
applicant its utility value recom- 
mends it and the governing commit- 
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tee and plan manager have ample 
jurisdiction to prevent flagrant abuse 
by an individual carrier. 


Eligibility 


The three letters of declination 
have been eliminated. Experience 
shows that they have created unnec- 
essary work and delay in completing 
assignments and that in a great many 
instances they were largely a farce 
because of reciprocal understandings 
between agencies whereby letters of 
declination were freely exchanged. 
This is an instance where a require- 
ment, meritorious in theory, is use- 
less in practice. 

The specific conditions which dis- 
qualify an applicant have been re- 
vised. Subsection (A) permits dis- 
qualification if an applicant has a 
bad police record which indicates 
that he is a questionable citizen even 
though he has a clean record in so 
far as automobile operation is con- 
cerned. Another added disqualifica- 
tion is a history of epilepsy of the 
applicant. I feel this section has 
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been considerably strengthened and 
goes about as far in restricting eli- 
gibility as good public relations will 


permit. 
Although there were some pleas 
that limits above 5/10/5 should 


never be required the committee felt 
this to be contrary to public policy 
and in many jurisdictions would lead 
to disapproval of the plan in its en- 
tirety. 


Declined Policies 


Experience from several plans 
shows that about 25% of the ap- 
plicants decline a policy after a com- 
pany has incurred the expense of 
checking the risk and issuing the 
policy. In order to at least partially 
offset the expense so incurred by the 
company this section now assures the 
carrier of $5 for a single risk and up 
to $50 for multitple units. This in- 
vestigation is credited toward the 
premium on the risk if the policy is 
accepted by the applicant. This fee 
is returnable to the applicant only in 
the event he is declared ineligible for 
assignment. 


Three Year Assignment Period 


This section now definitely limits 
the assignment of a risk to a carrier 
for three years—not eternally as 
some plans now provide. At the end 
of three years, if the applicant can- 
not secure voluntary coverage, he 
must apply for assignment as a new 
applicant. 

To avoid, in the future, confusion 
such as existed after Keystone Mu- 
tual’s license to operate was revoked, 
to avoid adoption of emergency 
measures that might be unduly 
harsh, and in recognition of the pub- 
lic need for continuing protection to 
certain classes of public or semi-pub- 
lic risks, Section 13, Carrier’s Notice 
to applicant, is revised so that, as re- 
spects public automobiles and truck- 
ing risks whose continued operation 
is contingent upun active insurance, 
immediate coverage will be filed, 
waiving the fifteen day waiting pe- 
riod provided the applicant was pre- 
viously insured in the defunct carrier 
at the time the carrier’s license to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Assigned Risk—Continued 


operate was revoked. This provision 
does not extend to new applicants 
not directly losing coverage as a re- 
sult of the insolvency of a carrier. 


Rates 


This section has provoked much 
discussion. There are probably 
about as many opinions, among un- 
derwriters, as to the proper rate to 
charge an assigned risk as there are 
underwriters. 

In considering this question the 
committee endeavored to follow a 
practical definition of the word 
‘‘reasonable’’—reasonable in the eyes 
of the public, reasonable in the con- 
cept of supervisory authorities, rea- 
sonable to the carriers. To some ex- 
tent the committee’s inclinations 
were tempered by statements made 





to us by several insurance commis- 
sioners as to what they would or 
would not consider as reasonable 
rates for assigned risks. A corollary 
problem was a vociferous demand 
from some supervisory authorities 
for special consideration for so-called 
“clean” risks, i.e., risks with a clean 
driving record, no police offenses, 
etc., but which had been unable to 
secure coverage in the voluntary 
market. The demand was made that 
these “clean” risks should not be 


subjected to any surcharge what- 


soever. 

After a careful review of the ex- 
perience of all carriers on assigned 
risks the committee took a firm posi- 
tion against such a no-surcharge rule. 
The final view of the committee is 
expressed in this section. In the in- 
stances where we have been called 
upon, by supervisory authorities, to 
defend our decision we have been 
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“The Old Manon the Fence” has 
been the trade mark of the Ohio 
Farmers since 1879, joining the 
Company’s ranks by way of the 
wood cut shown above. Although 
the origin of this sturdy figure 
was obscure, he attained imme- 
diate and lasting popularity. On 
the Company’s 50th anniversary 
calendar he got down off the 
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fence, put on his Sunday clothes 
and joined his wife in the parlor. 
On a Spanish-American War 
calendar, he stood waving an 
American flag as “The Spirit of 
98.” As his Company reaches its 
100th anniversary he appears in 
the conventional form widely 
familiar to insurance agents and 
insurance buyers, 





OHIO PARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


& THE INSURANCE AGENT 185 A GOOD MAN TO KHOW 
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successful. Even though the loss ex- 
perience supports higher surcharges 
than those provided for in this sec- 
tion it is my frank opinion that the 
surcharges provided are the maxi- 
mum that will be accepted in most 


jurisdictions. Perhaps the broader 
experience now being compiled from 
assigned risk plans will provide more 
potent ammunition to support a 
further increase at a later date or 
suggest a different basis for writing 
this business. 


Commission and Field Supervision 
Allowances 
Although this section was not 
changed it should be mentioned be- 
cause of the divergent views that 
exist on this point. The extreme 
are—no commissions. This 
is the one point where there is a 
fairly definite dividing point on the 


views 


views. In general the non-agency 
companies favor no commissions 


while the agency companies frankly 
state they cannot reduce the present 
allowances. There is merit in both 
views. From my casual observation 
of individual assigned risk cases it 
seems to me that the individual pro- 
ducer of record is largely responsible 
for any conviction on this point. 
Some producers do a good service 
job and well earn their commission 
while others do as little as they can 
get by with. In other instances there 
is reasonable support to the suspicion 
that a producer is making a “drive” 
for assigned risk business as an easy 
way to make a living. As I see it, 
it’s a case of the laborer being 
worthy of his hire. 

This uniform plan is not offered 
as a utopian solution to this knotty 
problem. I do contend that it is an 
improvement over present plans, is 
workable if efficiently administered 
and does fulfill a definite public need. 


_From an_address_ before the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


N. J. TRAFFIC DEATHS DROP 


HE New Jersey Motor Vehicle 

Department has reported a drop 
of 12% (249 vs. 283) in traffic acci- 
dent deaths for the first half of 1948 
as compared with a like period in 
1947. This despite a rise of 8% in 
travel and 25% in traffic accidents. 
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ANNOUNCING 


q important changes 4 & H 
BS that make FIREMAN’S FUND 


easier to sell than ever 


; Already offering many exclusive advantages, Fireman’s Fund 
has made the following changes that make its A & H coverages 
more than ever advantageous, both for our Producers and the 


Insured. Here are some of the liberalized provisions, all 
expressed in simple, straight-forward terms in the policy. 


t at eS en AEE ORS 
, pring = eg Oi oe 


BODILY INJURY FOR 
ALL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Accidental Bodily Injury cover- 
age extended to all classes A to H 
for men and A to D for women. 
(Formerly limited to men only— 
A to D.) Hernia now included for 
Accident Indemnity. 


HEALTH POLICIES 
LIBERALIZED 


Health policies now incontestable 
as to origin of sickness after two 
years. Renewable to age 70. Indem- 
nity up to 104 weeks for house 
or non-house confinement instead 
of 52. Waiting period as low as 
7 days for non-house confinement. 


HOSPITAL-MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL FOR INDIVIDUALS 


New individual Hospital - Medical 
Surgical Expense policy provides 
hospital board and room for 100 
days instead of usual 21. Lab fees 
allow up to 25 times daily benefit. 
Top schedule for surgical up to $500. 


NON-PRORATING 
NOT-CANCELLABLE 
UNTIL END OF TERM 


All basic Accident & Health policies 
are non-prorating by reason of a 
change in occupation. Cancellation 
clause eliminated, all policies re- 
maining in force for period paid for. 
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OTHER FEATURES | 


Both Accident & Health policies provide that accrued benefits due 
under policy at death, as well as principal sum, be paid to beneficiary. 
No specifie time required for assured to elect to take weekly indemnity 
for life in lieu of Specific Benefits for loss of limb or sight; or the Elective 
Indemnity in lieu of Total Disability. 


REAL COOPERATION 


Your Fireman’s Fund field man will gladly help you set up a workable 
program for increasing your income = selling more A & H under this 
simplified Basic Plan. Ask him or write to your nearest Service Office 
for complete sales kit and other Agents’ helps. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 





CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY NEW YORK 
PEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
. bor ry HORACE R. FREESTON WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 
GENERAL AGENTS GENERAL AGENT 


1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 
Fire and Casualty 





COLORADO 


50 East 42d Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
MIDTOWN’S LEADING AGENCY 








REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 


0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED !911 
HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Complete and Efficient Nationwide 
Service 








FLORIDA 


TELEPHONE 
THE WH Itehall 32-9660 
WRIGHT 
MAIDEN LANE 
New YORK at ‘. AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 


MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 











HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


FIRE—CASUALTY—BONDS—AUTO 
INLAND MARINE—LIFE 


NORTH CAROLINA 





JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 








WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 
239 West Adams St. First Federal Building 


VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD CO. 
W. F. TURNER, President 
Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 


OHIO 








THE INLAND AGENCY 
Specializing In 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
OHIO ONLY 
Pays You 25% Commission 


2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 








KENTUCKY NEW YORK OKLAHOMA 
MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY Insurance and Reinsurance 
UNDERWRITERS ANDREW J. CORSA & SON U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


Established 1885 


GENERAL AGENTS 


145 Montague St. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 





LOUISIANA 


_Ghos DARGAN & COMPANY 
MAMTANCE 


804-4 Insurance Building, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 











R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Hoey, Euiuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Att Crasses oF INSURANCE 
Loca anp Country WIpE 


J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 


First Nat'l Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Fire — Marine — Casualty 








TEXAS 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
79 John St., New York City 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
Associate 
‘AIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 St. John St., Montreal, Canada 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 





MONTANA 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 
62 William St. 180 Montague St. 
N. Y. 5, N. Y. Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 


JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 
INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 














H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 








NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-9670 


Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S. A. Canada Mexico 


Gres DARGAN & COMPANY 


Cravens, Dargan Buildings, 





Houston |, Texas 
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TEXAS 


CANADA 





——— 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 

FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


VANCOUVER TELEGRAMS 
CANADA UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 











T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Telephone PAcific 4157 











FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS OKLA. city 


OCEAN MARINE INLAND 
General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


—- 








Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT BOwARS & 60., 
INSURANCE “BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


Insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184! 


419 E. MARTIN STREET 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 














REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Secrement Street, Montreal 








UTAH 
THE KOLOB CORPORATION REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 
General Agents Established 1872 


Utah, idaho, Montana, Nevede 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Ceneda, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


Board of Trade Bidg. Montreal 
Parent Oftice 
WILLIS, FABER & aonans, LTD. 
Londen, Eng England 








CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 

ROBERT = & aoe LIMITED 
Rep resentot 

FIRE, MARINE. & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


| St. John St., Montreal 
ree Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 

















A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Teronto 


Service Throughout Ceneda 
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PUBLIC WARNED AGAINST 
UNLICENSED CARRIERS 


ECLARING that some com- 

panies are resorting to unethical, 
if not illegal, advertising, State In- 
surance Director C. P. Thurman of 
Kentucky has issued a warning to 
the public against buying insurance 
from mail-order houses not licensed 
in that state. Director Thurman 
pointed out that mail-order insur- 
ance companies are beyond his su- 
pervision and he can give no assist- 
ance to their policyholders in set- 
tling any claims against them. 

In Ontario, Superintendent Roy 
B. Whitehead has warned residents 
that, “More complaints than. ever 
have been received (against unau- 
thorized carriers) during the past 
two or three years, particularly in 
the field of life, accident and sick- 
ness insurance.” The superintendent 
cautioned that unlicensed United 
States companies were operating 
more extensively than ever before. 


ACCESS TO RATING DATA 
QUESTIONED 


HE privacy of the data on which 

specific fire rates are based was 
the subject of a hearing before the 
Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment on the manual rule of the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation which provides that the 
data on which a specific risk is rated 
shall be available only to the insured 
or the owner of the property, the 
agent or broker of record, or a repre- 
sentative of the company carrying 
the existing insurance. The Insur- 
ance Department contended that this 
rule is restrictive and, therefore, in 
violation of Massachusetts statutes 
and called the hearing September 8 
to give the Association an opportu- 
nity to present arguments why the 
rule should not be rescinded. 


CITY PREMIUM TAX 


HE city of Decatur, Georgia, has 

placed a 1 per cent tax on insur- 
ance premiums. The tax was pro- 
tested by local agents both because 
of the increased cost to policyholders 
and of the clerical burden it imposes 
on agency staffs. 
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Windstorm Deductible—from p. 46 


excluded unless the building first 
sustains actual damage to the roof 
or walls by direct force of wind or 
hail. Also, the windstorm section 
covers damage by water from sprin- 
kier equipment or other piping only 
if the equipment or piping is dam- 
aged as a direct result of wind or 
hail. 

These provisions are adequate evi- 
dence that the windstorm section 
was intended to protect people 
against loss to their property from 
a sudden and unexpected windstorm. 
The trouble is, all of this is difficult 
for ordinary peop!e to understand. 
They suffer a loss from leakage, they 
know they have insurance and think 
they are covered. They do not un- 
derstand why they are not. They 
would understand a deductible. 


Wear and Tear 


The provisions of the extended 
coverage endorsement were never 
intended to recompense people for 
replacement of a few shingles, repair 
of garage doors, shutters, screens 


and similar losses amounting to only 


a few dollars. We are not in the 
5 & 10 business. By no stretch of 
the imagination was it ever intended 
that the insurance business should 
undertake to pay the cost of upkeep 
and maintenance of property and pay 
claims for damages that rightfully 
come under the heading of wear and 
tear. The trouble is, most assureds 
do not realize this. 

Claims of this type are reported 
with such frequency that they have 
developed into a real service prob- 
lem. This problem becomes even 
more acute when a major storm 
occurs—agency offices, adjusters, 
home office loss departments are 
swamped with adjustment details. 
The greater part of these claims are 
for damage less than $50 in amount, 
and in most cases even though there 
has been a windstorm, are not prop- 
erly payable under the windstorm 
section inasmuch as there has been 
no actual damage to the roof or walls 
by direct force of the wind. 

The time, effort and expense in 
servicing these small claims often 
bog down company loss departments 
so that proper time is not afforded 


for the proper handling and servic- 
ing of more important and legitimate 
claims, to say nothing of the effect 
on agency facilities. Adjusters are 
required to expend a great deal of 
time and considerable expense on 
claims on which it is ultimately de- 
termined there is no liability. This 
type of claim is more difficult to 
close than are legitimate claims. It 
is also likely, in the rush of things, 
that some illegitimate claims are 
paid. 

Someone carelessly leaves a ga- 
rage door open, it bangs and breaks 
a light of glass or snaps a hinge. 
The property owner calls the agent 
and reports that the wind did it, 
and a claim is filed. One of our 
companies recently had a claim for 
a garage door which the insured 
claimed was blown off the hinges 
by the wind. In servicing this claim 
the company discovered that almost 
exactly one year ago it had paid a 
similar claim for the other half of 
the same door, for exactly the same 
thing. 

A company is bound to resist 
claims for damage of this type. Then 
there results loss of prestige and 
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sound underwriting . . 


313 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 
525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
369 Pine Street, San Francisco 


Pearl Assurance coma’ 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Becomes of Age... 


We've reached the peak of manhood and will continue our practice of 
. prompt attention and personal service to our 
agents as well as their clients. 


We pledge continuation of our.service in spreading the potent gospel of 
property conservation through protection. 


The Pearl American Group... 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
United States Branch 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


FIRE .... INLAND MARINE.... AUTOMOBILE 


26 Cliff St. New York 17, N. Y. 
1423-1424 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











Home Office Estab- 
lished in England 1869 


























public esteem for the company, the 
agent and the business as a whole. 
It boils down to this, that whenever 
an industry attempts to assume 
losses that properly fall into the 
category of wear and tear, as dis- 
tinguished from losses arising from 
avery definite peril, an undue bur- 
den is placed upon the company and 
the insuring public which is com- 
pletely unsound. 


All Are to Blame 


In checking into the situation, it 
is difficult to escape the conviction 
that companies have actually con- 
tributed to the present difficulties. 
Some companies, apparently anxious 
to secure new business from an 
agency, or for reasons best known to 
them to ingratiate themselves to cer- 
tain agents, have actually encour- 
aged, or at least have not discour- 
aged, the filing of claims of this 
type, whether they were justifiable 
or not. In this way they were able 
to secure a competitive advantage 
over other companies in the same 
agency who were more diligent in 
the matter of settling claims. They 
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wanted to prove that their settle- 
ment policy was more liberal than 
that of their competitors. 

Then there are those agents who, 
anxious to prove to their assureds 
that they have their best interests at 
heart, push companies to settle 
claims with a threat of loss of busi- 
ness and other high pressure meth- 
ods. Then there is the case where 
a company is forced to deny lia- 
bility. How many times have some 
agents laid all blame on the company, 
rather than taking the time to ex- 
plain to an assured the real facts. 
Also, there is the claim-minded type 
of agent. One agent wrote us, say- 
ing in part: “The more claims we 
can pay the better respected we will 
be. The more losses we have the 
greater the necessity for increasing 
rates. The more rates are increased 
the more money both home offices 
and agents will make.” All probably 
true—but are constant rate increases 
the manner in which we ought to 
meet our public responsibility ? 

And lastly, there is the loss- 
conscious, claim-minded public. 

In tackling the problem and 
searching for an answer, it was 


thought that it might be a good idea 
to define what a windstorm really 
is. Webster’s says, “a windstorm is 
a storm characterized by high winds 
with little or no precipitation.” This 
has been discarded as no real answer 
to the problem. 

Another thought has been to re- 
move the windstorm section from 
the extended coverage endorsement, 
making it necessary for an assured 
to buy a separate policy to cover 
windstorm losses. This would be 
definitely a backward step. 

The rates have been increased 
and, of course, they could be fur- 
ther increased and probably con- 
tinue to be increased, making it 
necessary for the public to pay more 
and more until it hurt. It hardly 
seems fair to increase rates for the 
seven perils covered by the extended 
coverage endorsement when only one 
of these is principally responsible for 
the large losses and great number 
of claims. 

Our association finally came to 
the conclusion that the real answer 
to this problem was a deductible for 
this type of coverage. We have had 

(Continued on the next page) 
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a deductible on automobile collision 
for many years. It works out well. 
Recently the Transportation Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau announced a $50 
deductible personal property floater. 

In certain sections of the country 
where windstorm has been a con- 
stant hazard it has been concluded 
that there is no sound way to under- 
write this type of business except 
on a deductible basis. As a result 
there is the Florida deductible to the 
windstorm coverage. This de- 
ductible is $100 in certain counties 
in the coastal areas and $50 in the 
balance of the state. Then in Texas 
under the latest rules a $100 wind- 
storm and hail deductible clause must 
be added to all policies covering 
buildings or structures—except farm 
and ranch property for which a 
similar $50 deductible clause is pre- 
scribed. This is, therefore, not a 
new thought. Reports seem to in- 
dicate that the Florida and Texas 
plans are working well. 


Question Asked 


When it became apparent to us 
that a deductible was the only 
reasonable way to correct this con- 
dition our association, through its 
monthly News Letter of last Janu- 
ary, asked this question—‘Would 
you favor a deductible for wind- 
storm claims?” After stating the 
problem confronting companies and 
alluding to the complaints of our 
agents, we proposed a $50 deductible 
and asked our agents and others for 
comment. The response to our 
query was unusual, indicating con- 
siderable interest. 

In our February News Letter we 
asked for further comments from 





Insurance ( ompany 


additional agents, and in reply not 
only did we get a good response 
from new sources, but several of 
those who had written before wrote 
again and at greater length. 


Survey Results 


After tabulating all replies re- 
ceived as the result of the invitation 
in both the January and February 
letters, we arrived at the following 
results in our informal poll— 


77.5 per cent in favor of the prin- 
ciple of a deductible for 
windstorm. 

22.0 per cent opposed. 

0.5 in doubt. 


We have had more expressions 
since the above figures were pre- 
pared, but they have not been tabu- 
lated as yet. I can say, however, 
that every company which we have 
talked with and which has written 
us on this subject, including stock 
as well as mutual, are in favor of 
a deductible of this type. These in- 
clude two large stock companies in 
3oston. The New England Asso- 
ciation has proposed a $50 deduct- 
ible, but most companies outside of 
our association favor a $100 deduct- 
ible. We are beginning to feel that 
a plan similar to the Florida plan 
would fit New England, with the 
larger figure applying to areas such 
as Cape Cod, Cape Ann and coastal 
areas, and probably $50 in the in- 
terior sections of the area, with 
possible exemptions for Vermont 
which has one of the lowest loss 
ratios in the country. 

It can also be said that more than 
75 per cent of our agents are in 
favor. They range all over the lot 
from $25 to $250, but the majority 


favor $50 to $100. We have had 
letters from some cooperative banks 
favoring a deductible, most of them 
suggesting 25. 

We feel that we have a_ fairly 
comprehensive poll on this subject, 
and these letters have strengthened 
our determination to proceed in an 
effort to accomplish this objective. 


Opposition 


A word ought to be said for the 
agents who have opposed this sug- 
gestion. Some of them conscienti- 
ously feel that to adopt a deductible 
of this type would be a backward 
step. Some suggest that rates be 
raised and 
until this coverage pays for itself. 
Others assume an attitude of—why 
worry about the payment of claims, 
the more we pay the better satisfied 
will our policyholders be. Give 
everyone a check once in awhile and 
they will all be happy and buy more 
and more insurance. This would be 
wonderful, but the fallacy of such 
a philosophy is apparent. Some 
agents in doubt raise some pretty 
good questions which will need some 
study. 


continue to be raised 


Supporting Figures 


We have been trying to collect 
some statistics on this subject but 
have found that most companies are 
not in a position to supply them 
readily. We have some information 
from our own companies and some 
from outside of our organization. 
These statistics indicate very defi- 
nitely that the great weight of claims 
under the windstorm clause are in 
the less than $50 class. The next 
greatest number are in the $50 to 
$100 class. Those over $100 are in 
the minority. 
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Fire Assurance Company 
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28 PIVER PUBLICATIONS 


For Convenience—Order By Number 


1—Arizona Insurance Quiz .............. $2.00 
2—CCalifornia Insurance Study Book ...... 2.50 
3—California Life and Accident Study Book .. 1.50 
4—California Real Estate Quiz .......... 1.00 
5—Flower Shop Magazine (1 yr.) ......... 4.00 
6—Coast Insurance Chart .............. 1.50 
7—Coast Marine Directory .............. 1.00 
8—The Commissionator ................ 2.00 
9—Idaho Insurance Quiz ................ 2.00 
10—Nevada Insurance Quiz .............. 2.00 
11—Nevada Life and Accident Exam ....... 1.00 
12—New Jersey Insurance Quiz .......... 2.00 
13—New York Insurance Quiz ............ 2.50 
14—Oregon Insurance Phone Book ........ 1.00 


Piver Publications 
Established 1937 by JACK PIVER 
35 DOLORES STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
UNderhill 1—0108 


15—Oregon Insurance Quiz .............. 2.00 
16—Oregon Life and Accident Exam ...... 1.00 
17—Pacific Insurance Magazine (1 yr.) ..... 2.00 
18—Pacific Insurance Record ............ 2.50 
19—Policy Labels .............. 7.50 per 1000 
20—Residence Inventories ........ 3.00 per 100 
21—So You’re New In Fire Insurance ...... 1.50 
22—’*So You‘re New In Casualty-Auto Ins. .. 1.50 
23—Western Underwriter (1 year) ......... 2.00 
24—Who’s Who In Insurance In California ... 7.50 
25—Who’s Who In Insurance In the 

. * SORA era aear 5.00 
26—Washington State Insurance Quiz ...... 2.00 
27—The Insuranscoop (1 yr.) ............ 4.00 
28—Utah Life & Acc. Exam .............. 1.00 


PIVER PUBLICATIONS 
35 Dolores Street, San Francisco, California 
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Here are some figures : 


Company “A,” 5 year period 1943- 
1947 inclusive, a Rhode Is- 
land Company 

Total number of claims—4,920 
Number less than 50—3,830 or 
78% 
Number between $50 and $100 
—664 or 13% 
Number greater than $100— 
426 or 9% 

Company “B,” 5 year experience 
1943-1947 inclusive, a New 
Hampshire Company 

Total number of claims—726 
Number less than $50—574 or 


79% 

Number between $50 and $100 
—99 or 14% 

Number greater than $100—53 
or 7% 


Company “C,” 5 year experience 
1943-1947, a Maine Com- 
pany 

Total number of claims—883 
Number less than $50—678 or 
77% 
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Number between $50 and $100 
—145 or 16% 

Number greater thah $100—60 
or 7% 


Company “D,”’ 5 year experience 
1943-1947 inclusive, a Mas- 
sachusetts Company 

Total number of claims—2,110 

Number less than $50—1,692 
or 80% 

Number, between $50 and $100 
240 or 11% 

Number greater than $100— 
178 or 9% 

The above figures include only 
those claims that were actually paid. 
Figures for number of claims sub- 
mitted and serviced and on which 
the companies denied liability are not 
included. These were many. 


Most'Claims Under $50 


But it can be seen that as far as 
the number of claims paid are con- 
cerned, the great majority of them 
fall into the less than $50 class. As 
a matter of fact, I have taken a fairly 
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representative company from each of 
the New England states except Con- 
necticut and Vermont, from which 
states I have no figures, and it will 
be seen that the percentages for the 
number of claims in each class are al- 
most identical. In the example I 
have given I have taken one com- 
pany in each of four states, but it 
cannot be concluded that these claims 
represent that particular state. Many 
of the New Hampshire company’s 
losses may have been in southeastern 
Massachusetts. 
If we average the percentages 
shown above we get the following: 
79% of claims less than $50 
13% between $50 and $100 
8% over $100 
It can, therefore, be seen that if 
we had a $50 deductible in the New 
England area during the period 
1943-1947, 79 per cent of the claims 
which were paid would have been 
eliminated, and it is believed the 
public would understand. This 
would mean that on!y 8 per cent of 
all claims paid, those for more than 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$100 and which probably represented 
the more legitimate claims, those 
claims which were probably due to 
actual windstorm damage, would 
have been paid. Of course, this is 
theorizing somewhat because some of 
the claims which were paid in the 
lower brackets would undoubtedly 
have been appraised higher to bring 
them over the deductible. But it is 
safe to say that the majority would 
have been eliminated. It cannot be 
said that this situation would have 
made the recent 6624 per cent in- 
crease for extended coverage un- 
necessary, but it raises an interesting 
question. 


Value to the Public 


This also raises another question 
—would the public be better off if 
there had been a deductible, thus 
eliminating these small claims and 
as a result were now able to buy 
extended coverage at the old rate? 
It is my personal guess that the great 
majority of the public would have 


been better off. As it is, a few 
collected, now all are paying a higher 
rate. 

The indications in the incomplete 
reports which I have been consider- 
ing are that there is little difference 
in the percentages of claims in the 
various classes from one year to 
another, and with respect to one 
company from another. These per- 
centages hold fairly even, whether 
there has been a serious windstorm 
during the year or not, and the 
experience of one company is not 
very different from that of another. 


Amount of Claims 


I have been endeavoring to collect 
some figures showing the amount of 
money involved in settlement of 
these claims in the various brackets 
and the loss ratio, but to date com- 
panies have not been able to provide 
me with too much of value in this 
respect. One company reported that 
in 1947 it paid 372 claims for 
amounts of less than $50 per claim 
for a total of $5,741.72; on claims 
between $50 and $100 it paid 42 


claims for a total of $2,652.73, and 
paid 16 claims over $100 amounting 
to $2,941.50. 

Another company reported that on 
a basis of premiums earned and 
losses incurred its figures for 1947 
were—Connecticut premiums earned 
$20,117.51, losses $19,686.06 ; Maine 
premiums $5,778.68, losses $1,891.- 
46; Massachusetts premiums $104. 
656.87, losses $155,231.18; New 
Hampshire premiums $6,265.63, 
losses $3,285.24; Rhode Island pre- 
miums $6,685.92, losses $6,731.29: 
Vermont premiums $1,725.52, losses 
$592.61. 

In the case of this company, it will 
be seen that total earned premiums 
were $145,230.13 and total losses 
incurred were $187,417.94. There- 
fore, losses exceeded earned pre- 
miums by $42,189.81, and this does 
not include adjustment and adminis- 
trative expense. 


Stock Company Experience 
You will undoubtedly be inter- 


ested in some figures recently re- 
leased by the Insurance Accountants 
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FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
PRO-RATA and EXCESS of LOSS 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Association and compiled by them 
showing the stock company experi- 
ence from 1940 to 1946 inclusive. 
For the New England states this 
report shows the following: 


Vermont 


Premiums written $225,697. 
Premiums earned 136,341. 
Losses incurred 32,328. 
Ratio to earned 23.7% 
Maine 
Premiums written $851,441. 
Premiums earned 523,020. 
Losses incurred 170,667. 


Ratio to earned 32.6% 


New Hampshire 
Premiums written $1,073,742. 
Premiums earned 661,573. 
Losses incurred 319,666. 

Ratio to earned 48.3% 


Connecticut 
Premiums written 
Premiums earned 
Losses incurred 
Ratio to earned 73.3% 


Rhode Island 
Premiums written 
Premiums earned 
Losses incurred 

Ratio to earned 153.2% 


$5,453,484. 
3,611,583. 
2,648,312. 


$1,988,633. 
1,342,551. 
2,057,108. 
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Massachusetts 


Premiums written $9,040,978. 
Premiums earned 5,978,968. 
Losses incurred 9 266,430. 


Ratio to earned 154.9% 
It should also be noted that these 
figures are exclusive of adjustment 
and administrative expense. 


Progress Made 


We feel that we are making prog- 
ress on this subject, that we are on 
the right track in seeking relief of 
this kind, and that it will provide 
a solution to this problem in the 
interests of the public, the agents 
and the companies. We have suc- 
ceeded in interesting several large 
stock companies in the Boston area. 
On March 2, the Eastern Under- 
writers Association sent out an 
inquiry to its members on this sub- 
ject. The matter is being discussed 
more and more in the industry press. 
We feel we have started something 
that will be a definite improvement, 
is badly needed and will eventually 
be adopted when all the facts are 
known. 


_From an_address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 


GROUPS DEFEND "PUPS" 


OST company groups operat- 

ing in Canada do not believe 
their expense ratios would be im- 
proved by the elimination of sub- 
sidiary or “pup” companies and 
practically all feel their premium in- 
come would be reduced by such ac- 
tion. This was indicated by their 
replies to a letter circulated by the 
Department of Insurance. Such 
elimination was one of the measures 
advocated by Canadian agents last 
June in a reply to threatened com- 
mission cuts. 


COMMISSIONERS TO 
DISCUSS A. & H. 
INVESTIGATION 


CLOSED meeting of the exec- 

utive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has been scheduled for 
September 16 and 17 in Chicago to 
consider the pending investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
of the accident and health business 
and how best state officials can work 
with the commission. 
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Non-Occupational—from page 52 


tribution payable to the fund. Since 
the rate payable to the fund is a 
flat rate fixed by the legislature, it 
may not and often will not reflect 
the actual experience. In _ other 
words, insurance companies are com- 
peting against a system whose rate 
is not fixed in accordance with stand- 
ards of insurance ratemaking. In 
a sense, this is rate regulation of 
private insurance in its worst pos- 
sible form. This situation is some- 
what alleviated in the New Jersey 
law by the merit rating provision, 
whereby the emp‘oyers’ contribu- 
tion to the state fund of 4 of 1% 


may be subject to upward or down- 
ward revision between 1/10 and % 
of 1%, depending on the overall 
requirements of the fund and the 
employers’ individual account, in a 
manner similar to the present merit 
rating system for unemployment in- 
surance. 

2. In the legislation as originally 
introduced, a so-called penalty pro- 
vision was included which would 
have required employees under pri- 
vate plans to contribute from 1/10 
to '4 of 1% of wages to the state 
fund. This, of course, would have 
created an almost complete barrier 
for private insurance to compete 
against, as it is obvious that em- 
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ployees would not be attracted to 
private insurance plans if they paid 
part of the cost for such coverage 
and in addition were required to 
contribute to the state fund from 
which they received no benefits. This 
provision, however, wae deleted from 
the bill before final passage. 


Majority Rule 


3. The law enacted in New Jersey 
allows a majority of employees ap- 
proving a private plan to bind all 
employees. Thus, a private plan coy- 
ering all employees may be put into 
effect by action of a majority of 
the employees. If an employer as- 
sumes the full cost of a private plan, 
no approval of the employees is re- 
quired. Under the California law 
in order to put a private plan into 
effect a majority of employees must 
approve same and then the action is 
only binding on those employees ap- 
proving it. Thus, under that sys- 
tem, an employer might have some 
of his employees insured under a 
private plan and some under the 
state fund. Such a situation is cer- 
tainly not conducive to encouraging 
an employer to adopt a private plan. 
No such situation, however, will 
prevail under the New Jersey law. 

4. Under the California law, no 
contribution is required from an em- 
ployer to the State Fund, the bene- 
fits being financed entirely by the 
transfer of the 1% employee con- 
tribution under the Unemployment 
Insurance Law to the Disability 
Fund. An employer would not, 
therefore, have the same interest in 
considering a private plan as he has 
under the system employed in the 
New Jersey law, whereby the em- 
ployer contributes to the system and, 
therefore, is directly affected by the 
law. 

5. Another improvement over the 
California law is the omission of the 
provision in that law which permits 
the administrator to refuse approval 
of a voluntary plan if it results ina 
substantial selection of risks adverse 
to the State Fund. Under the New 
Jersey law, the adverse selection of 
risk principle is applicable only if the 
plan excludes a class or classes of 
employees. 

6. Under the California law, one 
of the conditions for approval of a 
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yoluntary plan is that the rights to 
the covered employees must be 

eater than those provided for un- 
der the State Fund, whereas the 
New Jersey law only requires as a 
condition for approval that the bene- 
fits equal those payable by the State 
Fund. 


An Opportunity for Service 


Having this general view of the 
competitive situation with the State 
Fund, it seems abundantly clear that 
private insurance is offered an op- 
portunity to perform a real service 
to the employers and employees of 
New Jersey. I would like to par- 
ticularly emphasize the fact that the 
role of private insurance is distinctly 
to the benefit of employees. While 
the law sets up minimum benefits, 
the advantage to employees is that 
under private plans greater benefits 
may be afforded. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to understand the attitude ex- 
pressed by some leaders of labor 
who seem to feel that private insur- 
ance should have no place in this 
program. In contrast with this atti- 
tude, we find that at least one large 
segment of organized labor did not 
oppose the voluntary plan provision 
in the California law and according 
toall reports, labor has taken a most 
sympathetic attitude in California to 
the adoption of private plans. 


Administration Attitude 


The California administration it- 
self has recently expressed not only 
a willingness, but a desire that more 
employees be covered under private 
insurance. Speaking before the Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters’ 
Association, Pat Merrick, secretary 
of the Employment Stabilization 
Commission, in commenting on the 
increasing number of voluntary 
plans, said that he was “happy to 
have this business taken away from 
the State Fund” and that it marked 
“a high point of cooperation be- 
tween the insurance industry and 
government.” As further evidence 
of the benefit of private insurance 
to employees, Mr. Merrick, in an 
article appearing in the Insurance 
Law Journal issue of May 1948, 
writes : 

“Analysis of voluntary plans dem- 
onstrates that rights afforded cov- 
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Do your clients have 
modern insurance pro- 
tection in casualty and 
fidelity policies . . . or 
is it outmoded like old 
armor? 

You can gain lasting 
good will by checking 
up and analyzing your 
clients’ needs. Then 
have them convert 
from outmoded pol- 
icies into broad cover- 
ages which include 
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General Liability 
Automobile Liability 
Personal Liability 
Storekeepers Liability 
Farmers Personal Liability 
including Blanket Dis- 


honesty and Broad Form Money and 


Securities 


When you analyze your client's protection 


conversion to comprehensive coverages, 
his appreciation of your services can pay /) 
you extra profits for years to come. 
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significantly 


ered employees are 
greater than those of the state sys- 


tem. Under approximately 7,000 
approved plans surveyed last year, 
fifty-five per cent of the employees 
were entitled to a $25 weekly maxi- 
mum, forty-two per cent to $30 or 
more, even before the state maxi- 
mum was increased to $25. Fifty- 
three per cent had a minimum of 
$20, which is twice the present state 
figure. Also, waiting periods were 
shorter ; fifty-three per cent had no 
waiting period for disabilities caused 
by accident ; fifty-six per cent had a 
waiting period shorter than seven 
days for any disability. All plans 
except a very few provided twenty- 
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six weeks’ benefits for each period 
of disability, which still is greater 
than the state’s present twenty-six 
week maximum within a_ benefit 
year.” 


Growth of Voluntary Plans 


In this same article, in comment- 
ing on the policy of the administra- 
tion in encouraging voluntary plans, 
he writes that the policy is based on 
the belief in the principle “that to 
the extent private enterprise can do 
a better job of providing for people’s 
needs, government should retire 


from the field.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Non-Occupational—Continued 


The following statistics show the 
growth of voluntary plans in Cali- 
fornia. As of December 31, 1946, 
there were 1,821 voluntary plans in 
effect covering 239,338 employees. 
As of February 26, 1947, there were 
5,123 voluntary plans in effect cov- 
ering 432,000 employees, or about 
20% of the eligible labor force. As 
of the end of May 1947, there were 
7,000 voluntary plans in effect cov- 
ering 535,000 employees, or about 
14 of the employees covered by the 
law. As of December 1, 1947, there 


were 8,615 voluntary plans in effect 
covering 654,726 employees. As of 
April 30, 1948, there were 10,504 
voluntary plans in effect covering 
751,040 employees, or about 4% of 
the employees covered by the law. 


New Jersey Should Do Better 


If these results can be accom- 
plished in California in less than two 
years, it would seem to indicate that 
private insurance under more favor- 
able conditions in New Jersey should 
be able to exceed these accomplish- 
ments. 
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| Our Advice 
| Lo Property Owners 


- ANY TIME 
ALL THE TIME 


“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 


(from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 
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Turning now to some of the other 
important provisions of the law: 

On the effective date of the law, 
34 of 1% of the unemployment com- 
pensation tax now paid by the 1. 
600,000 employees is to be diverted 
to the Disability Fund. Beginning 
January 1, 1949, the employers’ tax 
is to be % of 1% of their taxable 
payroll for a period of two years, 
after which the merit rating pro- 
visions heretofore referred to will 
apply, provided both he and his em- 
ployees have paid into the reserve 
account $1,500 and a balance re- 
mains of at least $500. To offset this 
tax, the more liberal merit rating 
provisions under the Unemployment 
Compensation Law will go into 
effect at this time. Neither contri- 
butions from employers or em- 
ployees are required after January 
1, 1949 if an approved private plan 
is in effect. An employee cannot be 
required to contribute more towards 
a private plan than 34 of 1% of his 
taxable wages. 


Effective Jan. |, 1949 


Benefits become payable after Jan- 
uary 1, 1949 and are payable on the 
8th day of disability for a maximum 
period of 26 weeks with respect to 
any one period of disability, and 
subject to a maximum of $22 and 
a minimum of $9 per week, depend- 
ing on previous earnings. Benefits 
cannot exceed an amount which to- 
gether with any remuneration the 
employee may continue to receive 
from his employer would exceed his 
regular weekly wage. Benefits are 
payable for disability resulting in 
total inability to perform the duties 
of the claimant’s employment. In 
order to be eligible for benefits under 
the State plan, an employee must 
have earned at least $270 in the first 
four of the last five completed cal- 
endar quarters prior to the date of 
disability. 


Disability During Unemployment 


Benefits for disability suffered 
during unemployment are also pro- 
vided for if the employee would have 
continued to be eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits had he not become 
disabled. The maximum benefits in 
one year for unemployment, and 
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disability benefits while unemployed, 
js 1%4 times the maximum amount 
that could be drawn for either, 
namely, a maximum of 39 weeks in 
any one benefit year. These benefits 
are to be paid out of an unemploy- 
ment disability account in the Dis- 
ability Benefits Fund. The account 
js to consist of the interest on the 
$50,000,000 withdrawn from the 
Federal Unemployment Trust Fund. 
If the account shows an accumu- 
jated deficit at the end of any cal- 
endar year, an assessment is to be 
made against employers in an 
amount equal to the taxable wages 
paid by them to employees while 
covered under private plans, multi- 
plied by the ratio of the deficit to 
the total of all taxable wages paid 
during that calendar year, such as- 
sessment not to exceed 2/100 of 1% 
of such wages. The State plan 
would also be assessed a like amount. 


Supervision Costs 


In addition, provision is made for 
assessing employers providing pri- 
vate plans for the added administra- 
tive cost directly attributable to the 
supervision and operation of private 
plans. Such amount and a propor- 
tionate part of the administrative 
cost of the disability provisions of 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Act is to be prorated among the 
private plans on the basis of the 
amount of contribution that would 
have been paid into the fund if the 
employees had not been covered un- 
der such private plans. The amount 
of such assessment shall not exceed 
2% of such contributions. 

The foregoing covers only the 
more important features of the New 
Jersey Temporary Disability Bene- 
fits Law. Further study of some of 
its features, however, would be ad- 
visable by those who are particularly 
interested in this field. 


Continuous Improvement 


As I have pointed out, New Jersey 
is the third state to enact such a law. 
Each of these states took advantage 
of the experience under the prior 
enactment and improved thereon. 
Thus, California avoided some of the 
features which caused difficulties in 
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THE VALUE OF FORESIGHT 





That our Founders set the roots of our com- 
panies so firmly in the good soil of integrity 
and wise financial practice has profoundly 
affected their development through the years. 
It was the firm belief of those edee that 
in order to become strong and successful an 
insurance organization should constantly 
build up its reserves in increasing propor- 
tion to the growth of liabilities. 


















The period of the Commercial Union- 
cean Group's history in the United 
States has marked an era of unprece- 
dented industrial progress. Building 
constructively on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our founders, we have successfully met the needs of a 
changing age by staunchly advocating and supporting improved 
methods and the adoption of necessary new forms of insurance 
pote in the common interest of the Policy- 
older, Agent and Company. The soundness 
of these foresighted principles is proved by the 
progress we and our agents have achieved. 
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the operation of the law in Rhode sity for amendments. I can, how- 
Island and I believe New Jersey has ever, assure you that the insurance 


improved on the California Plan. industry will do its full share, and 
However, it should be emphasized more, in trying to achieve successful 
that comparatively little experience operation of the law. Given a fair 
has been available under the opera- chance to compete, it will demon- 
tion of these laws. They have been _ strate the advantages of private en- 
in effect during times of high em-_ terprise. The producers in the field 
ployment. Their operation under will have an important part to play 
the stress of an economic recession in this achievement. 

has not yet been tested. Practical 


application tay well show the neces- From an address before the Essex County 


(New Jersey) Association of Insurance Agents. 
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Personal Risk—from page 60 


Give construction of residence and 
type of roof, as it affects the fire rate. 
What is the assured’s estimate of the 
value of this dwelling exclusive of 
the lot? The matter of “insurable 
value” offers a great deal for discus- 
sion and leads to increased insur- 
ance. I reviewed a fire and extended 
coverage policy a short time ago on 
a one-family dwelling. The amount 


of coverage was $5,000 with the 80% 
co-insurance clause. After the dis- 
cussion of insurable values and the 
meaning of the co-insurance clause, 
we removed the co-insurance clause 
and wrote an additional $5,000 ‘cov- 
erage. I am of the opinion that at 
least four out of five home-owners 
are inadequately insured. Residence 
building costs today are over 80% 
above 1939 Have you in- 
creased your existing policyholders’ 


costs. 


EST. 1865 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EST. 1876 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE... CHICAGO 
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coverage? Have you taken the time 
to explain the broadened features of 
a fire policy—the 10% on other 
buildings on ‘the premises such as a 
garage, and the 10% of coverage as 
available rental value insurance. We 
should know what the property 
would rent for. If the 10% of insur- 
ance available for rental value is in- 
sufficient, we may desire to propose 
a specific amount of rent insurance. 


Additional Living Expense 


What is additional living expense 
insurance? In the event that fire 
damage makes it necessary to move 
to temporary quarters in a hotel or 
at another location, additional living 
expense coverage, as its name im- 
plies, will reimburse for : (a) The in- 
creased cost of rent. (b) Moving 
expense. (c) Storage of undamaged 
furniture. (d) The increased cost of 
eating at hotels or restaurants, or of 
having clothes laundered, or of com- 
muting from the new location. (e) 
Any other necessary additional liv- 
ing expense incurred in order to con- 
tinue as nearly as practicable the 
normal conduct of the household. 


"Residence Boiler" 


What is the type of heating system 
(hot water, steam, air conditioned, 
etc.) and fuel used. <A_ residence 
boiler policy may be applicable. The 
term “residence boiler” is somewhat 
of a misnomer. 

The term “Residence boiler” in- 
surance is misleading for this type of 
policy covers not only steam or hot 
water heating boilers, but also hot 
water supply boilers, storage water 
heaters, coil water heaters, electric 
water heaters, water supply tanks 
and expansion tanks. In_ other 
words, it covers all steam and hot 
water vessels in the residence or 
garage that are part of the plumbing 
and heating system. The residence 
boiler policy insures all direct dam- 
age for each accident caused by an 
explosign due to the internal pres- 
sure of steam or water, and loss 
caused by cracking of cast iron parts 
of boilers and vessels if the cracking 
permits leakage of steam or water. 
An important feature of this cover- 
age is the inspection service that 
goes with it. Expert boiler men in- 
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spect the heating system of each resi- 
dence insured, often discovering 
valves, thermostats or other items 
that are defective and thus prevent- 
ing explosions that might result in 
serious injury. 


Extended Coverage 


Does the assured own or operate 
a farm? Does assured own other 
real estate? This brings in the need 
for adequate fire and liability insur- 
ance. The personal property insur- 
ance is so often improperly and in- 
adequately written. I find no re- 
sistance in writing fire and extended 
coverage on household goods, and 
yet I see so many policies for fire 
only. A gas explosion or smoke 
damage from a defective furnace 
may cause a serious loss which only 
“extended coverage” or a personal 
property floater policy would cover. 

Whether we present a fire and 
extended coverage or personal prop- 
erty floater program, we should se- 
cure approximate values of 
Furniture Manuscripts and valu- 
Furs able papers 


Jewelry China and glassware 
Clothing Pictures and paintings 
Silverware Cameras and equip- 
Linens of ment 

all kinds 
Rugs 
Draperies Musical instruments 
Books Other property 


If we have these values broken 
down at all-year and temporary resi- 
dences, we can best decide on 
whether to propose fire and extended 
coverage and residence theft, or a 
personal property floater, or maybe 
only a jewelry and fur floater. We 
can increase volume and make a 
more satisfied customer if we tell the 
broadness of available contracts of 
insurance. 


Automobile 


After we discuss the other forms 
of applicable and available protection, 
we will list a brief summary of all 
coverages a family should consider. 
The automobile should be carefully 
checked for numbers and accurate 
description. In these days when law- 
suits and judgments are for $15,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000, at least let us tell 
our prospects of the cost of $15/30 
over $10/20. Let us inquire who, 
besides husband and wife, drive the 
insured car. A Chicago life gen- 
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Honest or dishonest? rie von § knows. For not even an expert can tell by 


looking at an employee what 


is potentialities are for good or evil. That’s 


why Fidelity Bonds are a necessity for big business and small. Not only 
do they replace stolen funds—but invariably they act as a deterrent to 
would-be thieves. “American” offers four different types of Fidelity Bonds 
—plus the services of an unusually capable staff of Bond experts. 






AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF READING, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 





eral agent had a son who found occa- 
sion to drive a borrowed car on 
which there was no_ insurance. 
Neither was there protection pro- 
vided by the policy of the life general 
agent. For $1.20 for each member of 
the family, drive-other-car coverage 
could have been provided. It cost 
the general agent over $8,000 to set- 
tle the lawsuit. 

We must inquire if our prospect 
has a boat, motorcycle or airplane, 


or if he owns valuable dogs or saddle 
animals. Does he act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, in which case he 
may have assumed certain laibilities. 

We now come to a very interest- 
ing phase of inquiry—the names, re- 
lationship, occupations, dates of 
birth and hobbies of each member 
of the family. Again we are re- 
minded of comprehensive personal 
liability, but more than that, it sug- 

(Continyed on the next page) 
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Personal Risk—Continued 


gests personal accident with medical 
payments. Of course, it also sug- 
gests hospital insurance on an indi- 
vidual or family basis, as well as life 
insurance for the family. 


Lastly, we come to the life or 
estate control plan. The possibilities 
for development in this phase has 
been very well shown by so many life 
insurance companies that we should 
refer life insurance—estate control 
plans to the life underwriters. 


*twist 


In the making of the report, it is 
advisable to avoid any inclination to 
be critical or to emphasize errors 
made by other agents. The analysis 
should be constructive, not destruc- 
tive. When you criticize your com- 
petitor you may be criticizing your 
client’s friend, and you certainly are 
criticizing your client’s judgment. 
The purpose of the analysis is not to 
policies away from other 
agents, but to improve the assured’s 
insurance protection. It affords an 
excellent opportunity for construc- 
tive selling. There are numerous 


forms issued to make the job easier, 
Some may prefer a letter making 
comments on errors and omissions, 
Many companies have printed forms, 

You cease to be a menace to the 
prospect’s pocket-book when you re- 
flect to him the attitude that you are 
there to serve, not merely to sell. If 
the American agent and broker sys- 
tem is to survive, you and I must 
justify our existence as advisers and 
counselors to the insurance-buying 
public. The insurance survey and 
analysis offers our most effective ap- 
proach toward our future. 











FOR YOU... FINE Fine Arts PROSPECTS ! 









People who own valuable paintings, etchings, rare books, stained glass windows, 
antique furniture and other works of art need the Fine Arts policy. And, when 
their need for this protection—and its reasonable cost—is pointed out to them, 
it usually leads to a sale! Just like having your prospects handed to you on a 
silver tray (which the policy can cover, too, if the tray is antique silver). 


Want to be sure you know the Fine Arts policy before you approach prospects 
(art galleries, collectors, museunis, churches and libraries) ? Royal-Liverpool 
agents find the latest TRUE-FALSE SERIES test sheet, which features the Fine 
Arts policy, most helpful. Get your copy from the Advertising Department today. 
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are practically the only people 

who come in contact with the in- 
surance public that last year paid a 
fire insurance premium of more than 
$2 billion dollars and collected more 
than a billion dollars on losses han- 
died by adjusters. This record could 
not have been obtained without the 
American Agency system. 

It is the agent’s responsibility to 
see that the public in his community 
is protected by insurance. It is like- 
wise his duty to see that the insured 
has the proper kind and amount of 
insurance upon which he can rely to 
make him whole in case of loss. The 
agent who writes the business must 
understand his clients’ problems. He 
should properly insure the risk to be 
protected—an improperly written 
insurance contract handicaps the ad- 
juster at the time when a perfect set 
of conditions should prevail. His 
dients should be fully informed 
about the insurance coverage, blan- 
ket, specific, reporting or whatever 
type of coverage required, and 
equally important, the agent should 
issue the correct amount of insurance 
on the risk. The correct amount 
automatically covers co-insurance 
clause requirement values whether 
they be stable or fluctuating. 


Te local agent and the adjuster 


Avoid Misunderstanding 


It is the agent’s duty to explain 
to the assured in detail pertinent 
facts pertaining to his insurance, 
thereby eliminating any possible mis- 
understanding of the coverage. It 
must always be remembered that the 
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buyer of property insurance places 
his future security in the hands of his 
agent and the company he repre- 
sents. The local agent must always 
be conscious of the fact that in case 
of loss the coverage must be ade- 
quate to the contingencies which 
will, or may be, the outgrowth of 
such a loss. Unfortunately, the ad- 
juster runs into claims where the in- 
surance is totally inadequate to com- 
ply with the insuring clauses in the 
policy contract. 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


I read in an article recently that 
one of the larger groups of insurance 
companies had analyzed over a thou- 
sand use and occupancy claims and 
found the assureds had to stand an 
average of 36.7% of the loss because 
of insufficient coverage to comply 
with the co-ifisurance requirements 
in the policy. We all know that the 
cost of construction is more than 
double what it was in 1941—yet do 
clients have twice the amount of in- 
surance they were carrying in 1941 
on their property? In _ handling 
numerous total losses in the Panhan- 
dle tornado, and the Mississippi and 
Lousiana hurricane, we found many 
policyholders who carried consider- 
ably less than 50% insurance to 
value of property destroyed. What 
will the client think when he has a 
loss and suddenly learns that he will 
collect only fifty per cent, or less, of 
the value of the property destroyed? 


COOPERATION 


At no time is a person of the pub- 
lic more receptive to increasing in- 
surance than after an equitable and 
courteous adjustment. In handling 
damage losses a wonderful oppor- 
tunity is presented to impress upon 
the assured the consequence of what 
might happen in case of a large or 
total claim where he would have to 
carry a proportionate part of the loss 
because of lack of proper insurance 
protection. At the time of loss then 
it is the adjuster who measures the 
efficient work of the agent and sees 
that the policy contract is carried 
out. The reputation of the company 
he represents and the agent who 
sold the policy goes with him in 
every case. 


Effectiveness 


In deliberating upon the effective- 
ness of loss adjusting to the develop- 
ment of good public attitude toward 
insurance, let us keep in mind that 
the stock in trade of our profession 
is loss payment and loss handling, 
and all other activities in the busi- 
ness are incidental to these two 
phases. All insurance companies in- 
sist that every dollar of a legitimate 
loss be paid—and paid graciously. 
It is, therefore, imperative that all 
interested in the business give these 
two phases the full consideration 
they merit. 

Uppermost in every agent’s mind 
is the uninterrupted and efficient 
service to his assured in processing 
a loss to the end that a draft will be 
delivered to the claimant with an ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Cooperation—Continued 


penditure of a minimum amount of 
time and effort in disposing of the 
claim. The agent should immedi- 
ately report: losses to the proper 
authority and this will greatly ac- 
celerate loss adjustment service. A 
great many delays have been due 
to lack of loss notices from the 
agents, because this delays the as- 
signment of claim, and the home 
office not having prior notice of the 


claim before receiving proof of loss 
will delay the company’s issuing a 
loss draft. 

The adjuster represents the 
agent’s office and the company he 
represents. He is carrying out a 
most delicate business transaction 
with the policyholder. He carries 
the character and personality of the 
insurance business to the public. His 
work is professionally and primarily 
one of service to the public and to the 
insurance business. 
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INTO SLAVERY 


The carelessly used expressions, ‘“I’d 
give my soul” or “I’d give my right arm”, 
etc. are merely expressive words now. But back 
in the early beginnings of insurance, men offered 
to give their utmost as insurance premiums, and 
meant it. A man often pledged that he and his entire 
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family would become slaves in case he could not pay for 
his “insurance” on shipped goods. 


1948 shippers enjoy reasonable ocean marine rates, which are 
easy to pay. And when paid to companies as substantial as 
NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM, they can enjoy 
the certainty of prompt adjustment of all losses. 


NATIONAL UNION 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH =e PENNSYLVANIA 


The adjuster should call on the 
agent before going on any important 


loss. He should find out all he cap 
about the assured so nothing is said 
or done at the beginning of the nego- 
tiations to cause any misunderstand. 
ing. It is, therefore, a very definite 
advantage in any adjustment if the 
local agent, who is personally ac- 
quainted with his client, will tell the 
adjuster something of the assured 
prior to the time the adjuster makes 
contact with the assured. The ad- 
juster can then be guided by the ad- 
vice and information furnished and 
the negotiations are thereby made 
easier. 

It is equally important for the 
agent to introduce the adjuster to 
the insured; furthermore, for the 
agent to express to the assured his 
confidence in the adjuster’s ability 
and fairness. When this is done, the 
agent paves the way for an adjuster 
and in such cases rarely do difficul- 
ties arise. The adjuster’s work em- 
braces the practical solution of prob- 
lems of others, as they are expressed 
in dollars and cents, while the claim- 
ants may be severely upset emotion- 
ally. At such times personal sym- 
pathy and tact may well be displayed 
Where a claimant may seem some- 
what grasping, it must be borne in 
mind that this is not always because 
of avarice but may be prompted by 
his emotions or general confusion as 
to his insurance rights and privileges 
or being misinformed. 

The assured accepts the adjuster 
not only as the representative of the 
interested insurer and the local agent 
but also as a symbol of the whole 
business of insurance. 


Vital to Good Relations 


Last year there were about $700 
million dollars in fire losses in the 
United States, and, when you add 
the various kindred lines of wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, collision, in- 
land marine and many other types of 
insurance losses, you have the stag- 
gering sum of more than a billion 
dollars paid by the insurance com- 
panies. This means that millions of 
persons each year are contacted in 
handling various kinds of insurance 
losses. What other class of business 
has this wonderful opportunity of 
creating and maintaining public good 
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will? I am glad to see that the insur- 
ance companies are awakening to the 
importance of loss adjusting as being 
vital to them in building good public 
relations in the insurance industry. 

Under the threat of federal con- 
trol of insurance the loss adjuster is 
the one man in the insurance busi- 
ness who is directly responsible for 
carrying out an effective public re- 
lation program. He meets the public 
under the most trying circumstances, 
that is, when the policyholder is dis- 
turbed by a loss and it is the adjuster 
who creates the impression—good or 
bad—on which the public opinion of 
our business is formed. What the 
daim man does or fails to do has a 
large bearing on the attitude of the 
public towards our business. He is 
the one who makes the most im- 
portant impression on the public— 
favorable or unfavorable. Every loss 
in all probability is the event of a 
lifetime to the policyholder and the 
treatment he receives will leave an 
impression good or bad as long as 
he lives. The adjuster must never 
allow himself to forget there is no 
substitute for ethics and equity, no 
matter how large or how small the 
loss nor how influential or humble 
the claimant. 

Every loss is a contractual obliga- 
tion and the adjuster should make 
each claim a service opportunity to 
build good relation for the local agent 
and his company. 


Catastrophes 


One of the many advantages of the 
adjusting organization is apparent in 
times of catastrophes, such as fire 
conflagrations, hurricanes, torna- 
does, hailstorms and other disasters 
which create so many claims at one 
time. It is now possible to organize 
quickly a group of adjusters from 
all parts of the country who can be 
sent to the affected location to work 
efficiently under supervision of men 
trained and experienced in taking 
care of such emergencies. 

Insurance helped transform Texas 
City from a scene of disaster and 
tuin to a growing, thriving city, in 
less than a year. The fire insurance 
brought millions of dollars to the 
aid of Texas City business and prop- 
erty owners to make recovery pos- 
sible immediately so that today it is 
back on its feet—larger than ever. 

In these catastrophes all adjusters 
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Charleston, settled — 


STEPHEN C. JONES, Special Agent 
ROOM 50, CAPITOL CITY BUILDING 
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did their part, whether they were 
company staff men, independent ad- 
justers, Bureau adjusters or local 
agents handling losses. Adjusters 
from many other states were brought 
in to assist in handling the enormous 
number of claims. The insurance in- 
dustry came through with flying 
colors. Thanks to the fine co-opera- 
tion of everyone in the insurance 
business. 


Our organization has been holding 
schools for our men so they may 
have benefit of the most modern 
ideas on the subject of loss adjust- 
ments and the policy contract. These 
schools have been held in automobile, 
casualty, inland marine and storm 
and they are to be continuous from 
time to time so that all of our 
younger men will have the oppor- 
tunity to broaden out in their studies. 


We recommend, in case of catas- 
trophe, that the local exchange ap- 
point a loss committee in order that 
claim problems can be freely dis- 
cussed and thus meet on a “common 
ground” to review each others prob- 
lems. In this way we can all work 


together for the betterment of the in- 
surance industry so that the public, 
and the industry will benefit mostly 
from the exchange of ideas. In years 
past, the business had enjoyed a 
tremendous growth but still greater 
growth lies ahead of all of us. Such 
a committee can be of invaluable aid 
in case of a serious catastrophe such 
as the hurricane of July 27, 1943, 
and the Texas City disaster and con- 
stant improvement can be made in 
our business. 

Proper handling of claims pro- 
motes good public relations, and 
good public relations enable the busi- 
ness to grow and develop properly. 
It is the duty of all of us to see that 
the policy contract is properly writ- 
ten and that the contract is fulfilled 
in case of loss. Let us jointly do our 
full share to make friends for the in- 
dustry and be recognized as a full 
partner in the insurance profession 
to please the man who pays the pre- 
mium—the assured—by providing 
him with adequate coverage and 
proper claim service in case of loss. 


From an address before the Texas Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 





MAKE A TELEPHONE 
SURVEY 


HE quickest and easiest way to 

line up Group prospects is to use 
your telephone and survey all firms 
in your territory. When you find 
out what they have or do not have, 
in the way of present group cover- 
ages, you can proceed to sell them 
what they need. 

In making your telephone survey, 
talk to the switchboard girl and as 
the result of a direct question or 
your own ingenuity determine the 
name of the company man who 
handles their insurance. Then call 
back later, get this man on the phone, 
and after explaining that you are 
making a survey, ask him the fol- 
lowing questions in this order: 

1. Does your company carry 
group accident and sickness “Pay- 
check” protection for employees dis- 
abled off-the-job? (If “yes’) With 
what company ? 

2. Does your 
group hospitalization? 
With what company? 
long? 

3. How about surgical-medical in- 
surance that 7 out of 10 employees 
always need when they are hospital 
patients ? 

4. Does your group plan cover 
dependents ? 

5. How many employees do you 
have? Number of women? (ask any 
further questions on coverage 
needed ) 

6. Do all employees have a con- 
version privilege when they leave 
your group? 

7. Who makes the decision on 
purchasing group insurance? 

8. Is your present coverage satis- 
factory? Are any changes or addi- 
tions being considered to make your 


group plan more adequate? 
—Continental Casualty 


company carry 
(If ‘“yes’”’) 
For how 


838 


HONESTY 


RE there degrees in honesty? 
Can a man (or woman) be 
honest, more honest or absolutely 
honest? To guarantee that there 
would be no loss from dishonesty in 
any degree most employers would 
not hesitate to raise the salary of 
every employee by one dollar. Point 
this out in selling fidelity insurance. 
It costs about the same and provides 

the guarantee. 
—Canadian Fire 


SIXTEEN THOUGHTS FOR 
SALESMEN 


. Everything that happens in a good sale 
is mental change. A salesman is an ex- 
pert in mental changes—in other words 
—a working business psychologist. 

. Beware of “the association of ideas" — 
it can be good or bad. Start a negative 
train of thought and it may land the sale 
in the ditch. 

3. The value of a goal is in its being 

pushed over. 

4. Are you a short-interval salesman or a 
long-interval salesman (in your ability 
to carry on without a "re-fill'’ of interest, 
zest, help and drive)? 

. Pick the company to work for that knows 
best how to pull the best out of you. 

6. Cold facts plus personality are the 

Siamese twins of sales success. 
7. Every prospect is both absolutely dif- 


nN 


uo 


ferent and absolutely alike. Your job 
is to recognize both qualities. 
8. Never under-rate a prospect. He may 


be (and probably is) smarter than you 
are. 

9. "The customer is always right" isn't the 
same as "the company is always wrong.” 

10. Many prospects expect to put up a 
fight, as part of their money's worth 
in giving an order. 

Il. What a prospect feels, and what he 
doesn't say, are each more important 
than what he says. 

12. Have more up your sleeve than your 
elbows! 

13. Your company is not Santa Claus, Inc. 

14. Every man is a pessimist when he comes 
to buy—but he always wants to buy 
from an optimist. 

15. Don't chase after eagles and miss the 
partridges. Ten little customers make 
safer business than one big one. 

16. An old customer won back is a greater 
victory than a new customer found.— 

Canadian Business. 


SURETY BONDS 


ISCELLANEOUS surety 

bonds, required for a multitude 
of purposes, follow us from the 
cradle to the grave. Under existing 
state laws and local ordinances there 
are few business enterprises or pro- 
fessions that are immune to the re- 
quirements of these bonds, the sale 
of which provides a lucrative field 
of endeavor for the alert agent. 
There are over 100 different classes 
of license and permit bonds alone, 
that are required to be furnished 
annually. We meet them first at 
birth when we drink milk sold by 
a bonded milk dealer and they fol- 
low us to death in the parlor of a 


bonded undertaker ! 
—The Marylander 


SEE YOUR LAWYER 


AWYERS are good prospects for 
many types of insurance. Invari- 
ably they enjoy higher than average 
incomes, and being members of the 
legal profession, they are acutely 
aware of the need for adequate pro- 
tection. 
American Casualty Company Arrow 


REDUCED COSTS 


HEN an insured complains of 

high insurance rates and pre- 
mium he can be shown that insur- 
ance is an overhead operating ex- 
pense too, and if he will investigate 
the cause of the accidents in his 
organization in a manner similar to 
his investigation to reduce other 
overhead operating expenses, he can 
bring about a saving in his insurance 
cost by correcting the cause of the 
accidents. An increased rate, after 


all, is due directly to a bad loss ratio. 
—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Plate Glass Insurance—Contract Be- 

tween a Foreign Insurance Company 

ond a Glass Company, Whereby 

Glass Company Agreed to Replace 

All Losses, Held to Be a Contract of 

Reinsurance and Valid and Enforce- 
able Under Illinois Law 


In Citizens Casualty Co. of New 
York v. American Glass Co., (1948) 
106 Fed. 2d 91, the plaintiff, a New 
York corporation, was licensed to do 
business in Illinois where it wrote 
policies covering losses due to break- 
age of plate glass. It entered into a 
contract with the defendant, the 
American Glass Company, an Illi- 
nois corporation, whereby the latter 
agreed to replace all broken glass in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the policies issued by the plaintiff in 
the metropolitian area of Chicago. 
In consideration for its obligation to 
replace the glass, the contract pro- 
vided that the plaintiff should pay to 
the defendant forty-six per cent of all 
premiums earned each month. 

All of the policies issued by the 
plaintiff gave the policy holder the 
option of requesting the immediate 
replacement of the glass, or postpon- 
ing the replacement to a latter date. 
In the event the policy holder 
adopted the latter alternative, the 
plaintiff issued a written rider in 
which it admitted liability for the 
postponed replacements, and such 
were carried on plaintiff's books as 
“abeyance losses.” 

After the contract had been in 
effect for several years, and at a time 
when a considerable number of losses 
had not been replaced, the plaintiff 
filed its complaint in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Illinois wherein 
it alleged that the defendant had 
notified the plaintiff that it dis- 
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affirmed the contract and would no 
longer replace any losses, and at the 
same time the defendant refused to 
repay to the plaintiff the portions of 
premiums received by the defendant 
on policies covering losses which had 
not been replaced. The defendant 
also refused to repay to plaintiff cer- 
tain sums which had been advanced 
by the plaintiff to the defendant over 
and above the amounts due to the 
defendant as premium percentages. 

The defendant demurred to the 
complaint on the ground that the 
contract between it and the plaintiff 
was an insurance contract, and that 
as the defendant was only authorized 
to sell and install plate glass, and 
was not authorized under the laws 
of Illinois to engage in the insurance 
business, the contract between it and 
plaintiff was null and void. The de- 
fendant also contended that the 
plaintiff could not recover any sums 
paid by the plaintiff to defendant 
pursuant to the contract, as it would 
contravene the public policy of the 
State of Illinois to permit the plain- 
tiff to recover anything paid under 
the void contract. 

The trial court held with the de- 
fendant and sustained the demurrer 
on the ground that the complaint did 
not state a cause of action. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit, however, reversed this 
decision. The Appellate Court held 
that the contract was not null and 
void under the laws of Illinois, and 
further held that even though the 
contract should be considered as a 
nullity, the defendant should not be 
permitted to retain the sums sued 
for, as it is the public policy of the 
State of Illinois to prevent an unjust 
enrichment under such  circum- 
stances, 

The Court held that the contract 











between the plaintiff and defendant 
was not an insurance contract but 
one of reinsurance. The Court fur- 
ther pointed out that the statutes of 
Illinois regulating reinsurance con- 
tracts applied only to domestic insur- 
ance companies and did not apply to 
reinsurance contracts entered into 
by foreign insurance companies do- 
ing business in IIlinois. 

The holding of the Court is tersely 
stated in the following quotation 
from the opinion: 


“Tt is therefore our conclusion 
that the contracts relied upon are 
recognized by the courts of IIli- 
nois, as well as its statute, as con- 
tracts of reinsurance. We further 
conclude that defendant’s lack of 
authority to enter into such con- 
tracts or its failure to obtain their 
approval by the Director if In- 
surance do not under the Illinois 
law make them unlawful either ex- 
pressly or by implication. Further- 
more, assuming that the contracts 
were unauthorized, there is no 
public policy of the State ex- 
pressed either in its statute or the 
decisions of its courts which 
would permit the defendant to 
utilize such want of authority as a 
defense under the circumstances 
alleged. The public policy of the 
State is to the contrary.” 


Casualty Insurance—The Supreme 
Court of Texas Refuses to Join the 
"Ambiguity" Parade 


The Supreme Court of Texas in 

a recent decision involving the con- 

struction of an insurance contract 

used the following succinct language 

the like of which is seldom found in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


decisions involving insurance pol- 
icies : “ As the parties have so plainly 
agreed, let them be bound.” National 
Surety Marine Ins. Corp. v. Failing, 
(1948) 210 S. W. 2d 568. 

Several cases have been reported 
in this column which illustrated the 
ever-increasing tendency of the 
courts to engage in all sorts of fan- 
tastic mental gymnastics in order to 
discover an “ambiguity” in a policy 
in an endeavor to justify a decision 
in favor of the assured. The decision 
of the Texas Supreme Court in the 
instant case is a welcome “swing to 
the right.” 

An oil well prospector had been 
issued a policy covering certain drill- 
ing equipment. The policy was writ- 
ten on a printed form of transporta- 
tion insurance which provided cover- 
age only while the property was in 
transit. By a typewritten insertion 
the coverage was extended to cover 
casual losses resulting from certain 
named risks specified in an endorse- 
ment, even though the property be 


SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 





not in transit at the time of the loss. 
The endorsement specified in plain 
and unambiguous terms a total of 
eleven different risks that were cov- 
ered by the policy. 

A loss occurred while the equip- 
ment was engaged in drilling opera- 
tions in Florida. During the course 
of the drilling, cavities in the earth 
were encountered and further drill- 
ing was abandoned. As the crew was 
attempting to remove the drill stem 
from the well bore, the earth caved 
in and “cratered” and the insured 
equipment sank into the crater and 
was lost. This happening was 
plainly not a casualty included in 
the risks covered by the policy. Loss 
by earthquake was the only specified 
risk that even bordered on the situ- 
ation and it was admitted that no 
earthquake had occurred. Notwith- 
standing, the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas managed to discover an 
ambiguity in the policy, and under 
the frequently misapplied rule of 
strict construction, rendered judg- 
ment for the insured. The Supreme 
Court of Texas (two judges dissent- 


ing) could find no such ambiguity 
and reversed the decision of the 
Court of Appeals and entered finaf 


judgment in favor of the insurep§ 


Said the Court: 


“This contract is plain. To read} 


and understand its meaning and 
scope is not in the least difficult. 
The language is neither ambigu- 
ous nor vague. It is a simple mat- 
ter to harmonize every part of the 
agreement and give them all ef. 
fect. The parties have plainly con- 
tracted that the scheduled prop- 
erty should be insured against loss 
in any one casualty up to the 
stated amount if the loss or dam- 
age result directly from any one 
or more of the eleven listed perils, 
As the parties have so plainly 
agreed, let them be bound.” 





YOU HAVE TO ASK 


OBODY will ever be able to estimate the 

billions of dollars’ worth of orders lost, 
and the number of hours of salesmen's 
time wasted because, after having gained 
favorable attention and created desire, the 
salesman failed to ask for the order. —Fire 
man's Fund Record 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 





SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
63. Fire Protection 
111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
64. Office Planning 
Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

70. Envelopes 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

74. Paper 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 

116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 
. 97. Fire Extin _— 

98. First Aid 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


UTILITY TABLE 


4IQ2@TANDMASTER,” the new utility 

table introduced by Tri-Par Manu- 
facturing Company, features an inlaid top 
of Armstrong heavy duty desk linoleum 
with a one inch steel border with rounded 
corners. According to the manufacturer, 
the linoleum top assures quieter machine 
operation, ends machine creeping and 
makes an ideal writing surface. The table 
is 17” x 30” x 27” high and comes with 
or without an all steel drawer 12” wide, 
10” long and 144” deep. Available in 
either two-tone matching brown or gray 
baked enamel finish. 
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TELEPHONE CABINET 


N ADDITION to its rich appearance 
and modern lines, this telephone cabinet 
features a cigarette burn-proof top. Ac- 
cording to the Myrtle Desk Company, its 


designers, a burning cigarette carelessly 
placed on the top cannot hurt the lustrous 
walnut veneer finish. Sixe is 20” x 16”. 





TRAFFIC SYMBOL TEMPLATE 


ARTICULARLY designed for use in 

filling out accident forms, the traffic 
symbol template manufactured by Rap- 
idesign, Incorporated, contains the most 
commonly used symbols pertaining to 
both rail and road traffic. Made of plastic 
with the symbols on the reverse side to 
prevent their wearing off, the template 
measures 3!” x 81”. 


PHOTO COPIER 


7 Apeco Photoexact Copier operates 
in subdued office light without lens or 
darkroom to copy photos, graphs, charts, 
financial data, office forms, work sheets, 
records, letters and a multitude of other 
material up to full newspaper page size. 
The manufacturers, the American Photo. 
copy Equipment Company, give assurance 
that no professional training is necessary 
and the cost and time is less than that 
needed to type a letter. Features claimed 
are greater speed and sharper, clearer 
prints. An illustrated booklet “Short 
Cuts in Office Systems,” describing its use, 
is offered without obligation to interested 
parties. 





OFFICE COUCH 


HE headrest of this all-purpose couch 

is adjustable with fingertip control to 
any position, says Esskay Products, the 
manufacturer. Construction is of maple 
or birch finished in walnut with Koroseal 
or Duran upholstery in red, green or 
brown. Specifications are: length 75”: 
width 28”; height 16”; weight 105 Ibs. : 
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MOTIVATIONS 


T SEEMS to me that the greatest 
aa in the past 25 years has 

occurred in our ways of thinking 
about the motivation of people at 
work. Let us take, for example, the 
widely held notion that people at 
work are primarily motivated by eco- 
nomic interest and that in their pur- 
suit of economic gain they are 
essentially logical. Wherever and 
whenever this assumption has been 
seriously investigated in the light of 
facts, its universal validity has been 
seriously questioned. Investigator 
alter investigator has agreed on this 
point. Far from being the prime 
and sole mover of human activity 
in business, economic interest has 
tun far behind in the list of incen- 
tives that make men willing to work. 
Yet this assumption lingers in many 
quarters. 

Although it would be incorrect to 
say that this oversimplified version 
of the economic motivation of peo- 
ple at work has been completely 
discarded, nevertheless in the past 25 
years another picture has grown up 
with which it at least has to com- 
pete. According to this view, people 
at work, executives as well as work- 
ers, are not too different from people 
inmany other walks of life. Whether 
they work at the top or middle or 
bottom of an organization, they are 
not entirely creatures of logic; they 
too have feelings. For example, they 
like to be praised rather than blamed. 
They do not like to have to admit 
their mistakes—at least not publicly. 
They like to feel important and to 
have their work recognized as im- 
portant. They like to feel secure and 
independent in their relations with 
their superiors. Moreover, also, 
they like to express their feelings. 
They like to be listened to and have 
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by F. J. ROETHLISBERGER, 
Professor of Human Relations, 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 
Harvard University 


their feelings and points of view 
taken into account. They like to be 
consulted about and participate in 
the changes which will personally 
affect them. In short, they too like 
to belong and be an integral part of 
some group. 


A Social Creature 


According to this version man at 
work is a social creature as well as 
an “economic man.” He has per- 
sonal and social as well as economic 
needs. Work provides him with a 
way of life as well as a means of 
livelihood. To understand his satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions at work, 
one has to understand the social as 
well as the physical and economic 
setting in which his work takes 
place. 

It is obvious, for example, that 
workers, supervisors and executives 
are related to each other in many 
different ways, many of which are 
not represented in the organization 
chart or manual. Not only are they 
organized in terms of the technical 
requirements of the job, duties and 
responsibilities, but also they are or- 
ganized in terms of sentiments, so- 
cial customs, codes of behavior, 
status, friendships, and cliques. In 
their daily associations together, 
people at work tend to develop rou- 
tine patterns of relationships and 
social cqdes of behavior. They come 
to accept these patterns of behavior 
as obvious and to react as they dic- 
tate. Within this system of relation- 


ships each task performed has a 
rank in an established prestige scale. 
Each work group becomes a carrier 
of social value. Each job has its 
own social values and its rank in the 
social scale. Each worker has a so- 
cial as well as a physical place in 
the organization. 

It is obvious that this kind of 
organization, far from being a crea- 
tion of the executive, is part of the 
given situation to which he has to 
adjust and which he can ignore only 
at his peril. 

Take, for example, the informal 
groupings of people which tend to 
develop around work routines. Far 
from being undesirable and a hin- 
drance to greater effectiveness, these 
informal groups provide the setting 
which makes men willing to co- 
operate. They exist wherever co- 
ordinated activities exist. Informal 
groups cannot be prevented because 
they are the product of man’s in- 
herent desire for continuous inti- 
mate association. They give people 
a place, an intimate feeling of belong- 
ing, a sense of respect, of importance, 
of independent choice, and of not 
being just cogs in a machine. 

The importance of these informal 
groups to people at work can best 
be seen in relation to the introduc- 
tion of change, when new methods 
or standards are initiated, newcom- 
ers are added, someone is trans- 
ferred, upgraded or promoted. Any 
supervisor knows the time it takes 
for such groups to accommodate to 
such changes. 

A business organization is not 
only an enterprise directed to the 
production and distribution of goods 
or services ; it is also a social system 
in which each individual performs 
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Motivations—Continued 


certain activities involving certain 
duties and responsibilities and privi- 
leges which give him a certain social 
place and social function in it. In 
administering such a system the 
executive not only has to secure the 
economic purpose, he also has to 
secure the cooperation of people to 
this economic purpose. 

An extraordinary blindness to this 
matter of securing the understand- 
ing of people is well manifested by 
what I shall refer to as the “tell-’em, 
sell-’em, explain-it-to-’em” school of 
thought. Whenever situations arise 
where people are reluctant to follow 
or accept cheerfully certain manage- 
ment orders, policies, changes, goals, 
aims, or whatnot, this school of 
thought immediately assumes that 
this state of affairs only exists be- 
cause the people involved do not 
logically understand the need for the 
order, change, new objective, or 
whatnot. This school of thought as- 
sumes that a clear order is auto- 
matically always obeyed; that the 
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MICROFILMING GIVES YOU: 


e 98% saving in filing and floor space. 
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logical and lucid exposition of an 
aim is sufficient for people to accept 
it; that any change is cheerfully 
accepted when the need for it is 
logically understood. 


As a result all problems relating 
to the securing of people’s under- 
standing are resolved by the “tell- 
‘em, sell-’em, —explain-it-to-’em” 
technique. People are told most 
solemnly how their rates of pay have 
been determined, how and why this 
is the best method to do their work, 
why this is the best company to 
work for, etc. Whenever this method 
fails and people still don’t under- 
stand all that is told them, this 
school of thought, being unable to 
question its assumption about mat- 
ters of human understanding, is 
forced into either one of two con- 
clusions: (1) “These clucks are just 
too damn dumb to understand,” or 
(2) it still has not been made clear 
enough. In this latter case they 
continue feverishly to draw more 
charts and diagrams, prepare more 
manuals and bulletins, and hire more 
experts in communication to explain 
policy in words of one syllable, so 
that this time even a moron will 
really understand management’s 
good intentions and purposes. 


What happens too often is that 
each segment of the organization 
tries to sell or explain his point of 
view to other segments of the or- 
ganization. Each group tries to get 
other groups to understand and to 
cooperate with its own point of view. 
When management people enter 
into this game, in my opinion the 
jig is up. They have surrendered 
their last vestige of leadership. Be- 
cause if our conception of an or- 
ganization as a living, growing, 
evolving, social system is correct; 
if organization is not a static, fixed 
blueprint chart of management, 
then it follows that the function of 
the executive is to administer this 
total social system with its many 
different points of view and values. 
It cannot be his function to repre- 
sent the values of only one segment 
of the structure. 


If the whole system is to grow 
and develop, it must involve not only 
a willingness on the part of the 
executive to accept and appreciate 
points of view different from his 
own, but also a skill in practicing 


this orientation. In everyday sy. 
pervisory and executive action this 
principle is well understood. It is 
the practice of—and not the talk 
about—this orientation that gets re. 
sults. Why do we seem to lose this 
insight at these higher levels of 
communication? Why do we think 
we can modify the attitudes of em- 
ployees by teaching them elementary 
economics? One simple, genuine 
move on the part of management to 
understand employees from their 
point of view is worth ten moves on 
the part of management to get em- 
ployees to understand the problems 
of management. One move to find 
out why people at work behave and 
feel the way they do is worth ten 
moves in the direction of telling 
people how they ought to feel and 
behave. 

It is in face-to-face relationships 
at work, whether they be between 
superior and subordinate, trainer 
and trainee, staff and line, counselor 
and counselee, that the important 
communications take place. None 
of the formal tools of communication 
—suggestion systems, bulletin 
boards, organization charts and 
manuals, courses designed to give 
information, speeches, or letters can 
supplant what is being done or not 
being done in these daily interac- 
tions. The meaningful communica- 
tions occur in these microscopic 
processes of daily intercourse. It is 
through these face-to-face relation- 
ships that people at work learn what 
is expected of them and where they 
really stand. If in these daily face- 
to-face relationships people feel in: 
secure, dependent, and frustrated, 
no organizational manual can tell 
them where they belong. 

What is needed, I think, is more 
research in the direction of finding 
out what can and cannot be done in 
these face-to-face relationships to 
facilitate rather than impede growth, 
learning, and spontaneity, as well as 
getting things done. About them has 
been built up a folklore which needs 
to be vigorously reexamined. What 
is actually happening to people at 
work in these daily interactions dur- 
ing the normal conduct of business 
is what we need to understand and 
develop better. It is in this direction 
that we must take a “new look.” 


From an address before the American Man 
agement Association. 
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ITH furnishings it’s a home. 
Without furnishings it’s only a 
house. And the most modern house 
would be very uncomfortable to live 


iu if it were completely empty. 


That’s why it’s so shortsighted to 
insure a house against fire and 
neglect its contents. In some cases 
the contents nearly equal the house 
in value. And scarcely a month 
passes in the average household 
without some new possession — 
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being added. 


Point out these facts to your clients 
and prospects. Urge them to make 
an inventory of their possessions— 
chances are, they'll be amazed at 
how much it would cost to replace 
those possessions in event of fire. 
Remember, nearly everyone—home- 
owner or apartment dweller—is a 
prospect for contents fire insurance. 
So start now to get your share of 








this business! It’s a real opportunity 


for extra sales. 


P.S. Fire Prevention work as a 
public service is important these days. 
The alert insurance man is the logical 
man to talk Fire Prevention to his 
clients, civic clubs, Chamber of Com- 
merce and friends. You can help 
reduce the fire waste in your commu- 
niiy, but what is more important you 
will save lives, too. ‘‘Safely begins at 
home.” Write for our Fire Prevention 
material. 
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extremely valuable to anyone in the insurance business . . ." 


to BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AVER- 
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trends of the insurance business together in one concise, 
complete and authoritative book. 
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etc. Cost—only $10.17 (postage included). Write for com- 
plete information. 
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A Dallas division has been 


Allstate: 
opened in the Irwin-Keasler Building to 
handle all sales, underwriting, policy issu- 
ance and claims for Texas. John H. Wal- 
gren, underwriting service manager on the 
headquarters staff, has been named man- 
ager with alter L. Smith, sales man- 


ager; Harry R. Nagel, claim manager ; 
Virgil R. Shirley, accounting manager ; 
and Ben Miller, underwriter. 

= 2 @ 


American-Associated Cos.: Francis S. 

Taylor has joined this group as work- 

men’s compensation underwriting super- 

visor of the Houston, Texas, branch office. 
xk 


American Casualty Cos.: John H. 
Crowe, formerly associated with the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the United States 
Casualty Company, has been made super- 
intendent of the casualty underwriting de- 
partment in the Philadelphia branch office. 

A service office has been opened in the 
Rector Building, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
with W. G. Williamson in charge. John 
R. Wiest will be in charge of the under- 
writing department and Earl D. Cotton 
will be in charge of the claim department. 

xk 


American Insurance Group: John N. 
Cosgrove has been appointed director of 
education in addition to his capacity as 
director of public relations. John J. Leddy 
has been named associate director of edu- 
cation. 

Special agent Ned Raynolds has been 
transferred from the Philadelphia metro- 
politan office to the San Francisco office. 
He will assist Frank R. Martin, manager, 
marine department. Henry B. Pence, who 
was formerly with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, has been appointed a special agent 
in the southwestern Ohio field. 

xx*e 


American Mutual Liability: G. Wade 
Cox, formerly South Carolina district 
auditor, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the recently opened branch office 
in the Hederman Building, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

xkx*k 


American Surety Group: George G. 
Leacher of the legal department has been 
appointed attorney for the companies. 
xx*k 

Cobb-Strecker-Miller: Eugene F. Gris- 
wold, formerly manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Eagle-Globe-Royal 
Indemnity Companies, has joined this 
pinneapolis general agency as vice presi- 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Howard S. Bush 


Employers’ Group: 
and (. Otis Flint have been transferred 
to the home office of The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation. Mr. Bush 
will deal with rating matters in connec- 
tion with bureau and insurance depart- 
ments and with some underwriting mat- 
ters, while Mr. Flint will be in charge of 
staff relations including personnel, public 
relations, education and methods and 
planning. 

Joseph M. Pernollet, formerly south- 
western regional superintendent, has been 
made resident manager of the New York 
department. Edwin J. Sutcliffe continues 
as assistant resident manager and super- 
visor of all underwriting matters in the 
New York department. 

Frederick L. Reynolds has been pro- 
moted from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the United States claim 
department. 


xk * 


Glens Falls Indemnity: A branch claims 
office has been opened in the Depositors 
National Bank Building, Durham, North 
Carolina, with Royal J. Adams, Jr., for- 
mer claims manager at Norfolk, Virginia, 
as manager. R. T. Galdstone, Jr., for- 
merly with the Richmond claims office 
succeeds Mr. Adams in Norfolk. 


x*rk 


Hartford-Accident: Earl K. Scott and 
Frederick W. Moore have been appointed 
assistant managers of the Philadelphia 
branch office. Mr. Scott was formerly su- 
perintendent of the casualty department 
and Mr. Moore, superintendent of the 
bond department at Philadelphia. 


New claim offices have been opened at 
42 Bank Street, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
(Marvin B. McClure in charge) and 204 
West 10th Street, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (Duane P. Olson in charge). 


xkek 


Insurance Company of N. A.: Robert 
Dunn, formerly fire manager of the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan department, has been 
made fire manager of the San Francisco 
office succeeding Cecil O. West, resigned. 
Mr. Dunn is succeeded in Philadelphia by 
Frank Meisel. 


xk 


James S. Kemper & Co.: D. H. Moore, 
formerly manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
pany, has joined the workmen’s compen- 
sation underwriting department of this 
Chicago agency. 







Northwestern Mutual Fire: Keith E. 
Belnap has joined the association as spe- 
cial agent serving the Utah and Nevada 
territory. 


x* * 


Ostrov Agency: George W. Keck, for- 
merly superintendent of the general cover 
department of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
has accepted a partnership in this Akron, 
Ohio insurance agency, the name of 
which has been changed to Ostrov-Keck 
Insurance Agency. 


xx** 


Pearl Assurance: Benjamin B. Weaver 
has been made manager of the middle 
and southern departments of the Pearl, 
the Monarch and the Eureka-Security in 
Philadelphia succeeding P. H. Mell, re- 
signed. A. T. Herkness has been made 
associate manager and in addition to his 
duties in that capacity will continue to 
supervise the activities of the group in 
the Philadelphia territory and the re- 
mainder of the middle department. 


x kk 


Standard of Detroit Group: The fol- 
lowing changes have been made in the 
safety engineering department: William 
C. Smead, formerly of the home office 
safety department, has been made safety 
engineer for the state of Indiana; Joseph 
W. Mozzer, former supervising safety en- 
gineer in the New England branch, has 
been transferred as safety engineer for the 
state of Florida; John Morris succeeds 
Mr. Mozzer; Raymond K. Johnston, for- 
merly safety engineer for the state of Flor- 
ida, has been transferred to Pennsylvania 
in the same capacity; Walter Lieneck has 
been added to the home office staff as 
safety engineer. 


x*wrk 


The Travelers: Kermit G. Davis has been 
appointed special agent, fire and marine 
lines, at Seattle succeeding Carl F. Zecher, 
deceased. Thor M. Hval has been ap- 
pointed field assistant at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and Carey M. Brickell, Jr., field 
assistant at Atlanta, Georgia, in casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines. 


S. 2.8 
Welch, Kettle & Warren: This general 
insurance agency has been organized at 
2100 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Mary- 


land, with Norman H. Warren as man- 
aging director. 
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N APPROACHING the very im- 
portant subject of safety as the 
boss sees it it is necessary in the 
beginning to make three assump- 
tions: (1) that safety is vital, and 
indispensable to successful busi- 
ness; (2) granting No. 1, safety 
must have top management endorse- 
ment; (3) granting both Nos. 1 and 
2—that we can’t do without it and 
that top executives must be in on 
the deal, then they must not only be 
thoroughly and completely sold on 
its benefits, but they must actively 
endorse the safety program with an 
appropriation of both time and 
money. 

Top management’s viewpoint on 
safety within our own company has 
been based on the premise that safe 
operations are a first consideration 
because they protect the lives and 
taily welfare of the most important 
asset the company claims ownership 
to, its personnel. 


Biggest Asset 
Our most important, our most 


valuable, our most highly prized as- 
set is not our oil wells ; qur research, 
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refining, or chemical plants; our 
transportation or marketing facil- 
ities. It is our hand-picked group of 
employees, both men and women, 
who have so_ successfully con- 
ducted the company’s affairs. This 
embraces, of course, indirectly if not 
directly, the families of our em- 
ployees. We are interested, too, in 
safety in the home. We will not 
neglect this department of .accident 
prevention, for more accidents hap- 
pen there than happen at work. 

We should even carry it a step 
further, I think—we are very vitally 
interested in the accidents that hap- 
pen between work and home on the 
public streets and highways. In that 
connection, an editorial appeared in 


the February 11th, issue of the 
“New York Times,” which read in 
part: 


“In New York City accidents kill 
more than 100 times as many per- 
sons as infantile paralysis. They kill 
more New York children from one 
to fourteen years of age than any 
disease. Almost 500,000 New York- 
ers each year suffer non-fatal in- 
juries due to accidents ; injuries seri- 
ous enough to be reported and 





tabulated officially and not including 
those treated by simple first-aid or 
at home. Of permanent injuries suf- 
fered by New Yorkers 60 per cent 
are caused by accidents, while their 
cost to the city in money is $300,- 
000,000 a year. This terrific toll is 
the result of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, haste and disregard 
of the rights of others.” 

There is, then, a very serious 
problem in the general education of 
our employees on accident preven- 
tion, aside and entirely separate from 
the one at the workbench. 


Experience Has Value 


The business experience, of our 
employees, which comes from years 
of service, is a very significant thing 
in the conduct of industry. It is im- 
possible to “measure its worth in 
dollars and cents, but it does have a 
monetary value. 

Witty Bros., national clothiers 
who began business in 1888, placed 
a full page ad in some of the larger 
newspapers on February 16 headed 
“Five Thousand Years of Experi- 


{Continued on the next page) 





Boss's View—Continued 


ence.” This represented the com- 
bined years of experience of 427 em- 
ployees. This record they considered 
an eloquent testimony to the crafts- 
manship used in the manufacture of 
the items they produce and offer to 
the public. Experience is a mag- 
netic word in industry. 

If we protect the life and general 
health of an employee, because we 
value his services highly, then we 


should preserve him for his future 


work just as we guard and protect 
investments in equipment and ma- 
chinery to do future work. So, from 
a strictly selfish viewpoint, if we 
eliminate entirely the humanitarian 
angle from accident prevention, we 
must protect our business by seeing 
to it that operating conditions are the 
safest that modern experience and 
ingenuity can put together. 

There is another important phase 
to safety in industry. We know from 
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looking at the record itself, that safe 
operations almost invariably are the 
most efficient operations. Efficiency 
is what werare all working for and 
must have if we are to be successful, 
It goes hand in hand, too, with good 
housekeeping. Good housekeeping 
very definitely is an important part 
of a safety program, but it takes a 
long time to sell it to an organiza- 
tion. Our company started in on it 
20 years ago and nearly 15 years 
passed before it began to bear fruit. 
We are doing a better job in that 
respect now because through the 
years of experience (which we again 
come back to) we learn that a bright, 
clean condition surrounding an em- 
ployee’s post of operations, makes 
for a safer physical condition and an 
improved attitude on the part of the 
man himself. 


Just for a moment try to visualize 
the operation of a gas compressor 
plant that has never been painted on 
the inside or outside, where rust has 
replaced the coat of paint that came 
from the factory on the engines, 
where the floor hasn’t been swept for 
30 days, with oil and grease every- 
where underfoot, windows dirty, 
light poor, and an operator with his 
hair down in his eyes and greasy 
overalls that could stand alone in the 
corner. 


Safety Is Efficiency 


Now see if you can picture the 
same building brightly painted on 
the outside with aluminum paint, on 
the inside with a serviceable white, 
the engines all freshly painted with 
dark green, appropriately trimmed 
in orange, the floor freshly painted 
in gray, not a drop of oil to be seen, 
windows clear, lots of vapor-proof 
electric lights in every appropriate 
place, an operator with his hair 
combed, a fresh uniform and a big 
double-handful of waste just daring 
a drop of oil to light. 

Which operation would you rather 
have in your own plant where your 
own money is invested? Which one 
do you think is more efficient ? And 
in which one would you say you 
would find the best attitude on the 
part of the employee toward his job, 
toward the success of his company, 
and finally toward his domestic re- 
lationships at home? 
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These questions, of course, answer 
themselves. The two extremes in 
good housekeeping actually exist. 
But the essential point is that it 
would be a very difficult matter de- 
liberately to do too much in plan- 
ning for good housekeeping. Some 
executives may be inclined to feel 
that a lot of this dressup work is un- 
necessary to operations—that it rep- 
resents needless expenditures of 
money. But when we view the bene- 
fits from all sides, including partic- 
ularly the advantages in eliminating 
accidents and developing an im- 
proved mental attitude on the part of 
the employee toward his work, it 
would seem to me it would be an 
extremely difficult matter to stress 
too greatly the importance of good 
housekeeping. 

Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, president 
of the Harwood Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, recently made this statement 
concerning more enlightened human 
relations among employees : 


Better Human Relations 


“We make them pay dividends to 
management in actual dollars and 
cents as well as raising employee- 
morale. Better human relations are 
accountable for a 45 per cent reduc- 
tion in absenteeism; 65 per cent 
turn-over reduction ; lowering of the 
apprenticeship training period from 
22 to 8 weeks; a 20 per cent in- 
crease in production by man-hour 
and workmanship improvement, to 
the extent that product rejects have 
declined approximately one-half.” 

This is one more concrete exam- 
ple of increased efficiency through 
improved human relations. 

It is unfortunately true that safety 
meetings can be very dry. While it 
is a very simple matter to suggest 
that they be pepped up and that the 
character of these programs be im- 
proved to the point where they are 
attention-arresting and interesting, it 
is important that more attention be 
given to the development of agenda 
for safety meetings that will hold the 
interest of the employees, and appeal 
to them in such a way as to make 
them look forward to the benefits to 
be obtained at each meeting. 

As an example from my own ex- 
perience, when addressing a group 
of several hundred of our employees 
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about a particular safety problem 
and thinking I was getting along 
pretty well, I suddenly noticed one 
man fast asleep. We needed a detail 
of several other employees to get his 
interest back, but I do not neces- 
sarily blame the employee. Safety 
engineers also are sometimes in the 
same spot as the preacher who con- 
stantly pans his congregation for not 
coming to church more often, when 
he himself is the whole trouble. 


We must build programs that hold 
the interest of those in attendance, 
or it is foolish business to call hun- 
dreds of men from their productive 
employment to spend an hour at a 
meeting which must be paid for at 
high rates of compensation. It costs 
our companies lots of money to have 
these meetings, and we must make 
them pay off. Safety men must 
either fish or cut bait. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Boss's View—Continued 


It has been apparent, too, through- 
out my experience that many com- 
panies are overlooking the need for 
possibly a little different kind of 
safety and accident prevention pro- 
gram in construction work. We de- 
vote most of our time and attention 
to safety regulations in operations or 
maintenance, possibly because we 
have more of that than construction, 
Construction work is extremely 
hazardous—usually more so. We 
have an obligation to supervise con- 
struction safety at least in a general 
way, even when we employ outside 
contractors. To get units finished 
and in production in the smallest 
possible time after we decide we 
want them, with the least amount of 
delay and confusion, is important. 
Indirectly if not directly, we pay for 
our contractors’ accidents. 


Good Safety Man 


Top management is vitally inter- 
ested in something else in this de- 
partment—the kind of individual 
who best serves in safety engineer- 
ing. A good safety man, in my opin- 
ion, must have three distinct quali- 
fications: (1) He must be the kind 
of individual who places the com- 
pany’s interest above all else. (2) 
He must be a diplomat. He should 
have the quality and the desire, so 
far as possible, to get along with all 
divisions of operations. (3) He must 
get things done. When he sees the 
need for a change to make working 
conditions safer and the change is 
practical, he must push it through. 
He can’t develop safe operating con- 
ditions if he is dilatory, or afraid to 
go to the mat for his program. He 
can’t afford to be so diplomatic that 
he doesn’t accomplish anything. 

Accidents—at work, at home, any- 
where—are like trouble as we apply 
it to the living of our lives: it doesn't 
walk up to you—it jumps out at you. 
That even applies to the emergency 
of death. It comes suddenly, as a 
rule, so we must be always ready. 


In that same way in our study of 
accident prevention even as the Boss 
sees it, we must be sure that our 
most valuable asset-—the employee— 
is always prepared. 





From an address before the 1948 Southern 
Safety Conference. 
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ALES 


SUCCESSFUL 


emphasis in the handling of the 

interview should be devoted to the 
dosing sections of it, because there 
is where the difficulty usually occurs. 
You never have much trouble in 
opening a sale but you have all the 
trouble in closing the sale. 

There are four different kinds of 
objections ; and, of these four, I think 
that two of them are pretty trivial, 
although they have to be taken into 
consideration. The first type of ob- 
jection that a salesman has to en- 
counter, and the most trivial of the 
four, is just the excuse, the stall, 
so-called, and that objection very 
frequently comes up because the 
prospect does not want to give you 
an interview. So he comes in with 
this familiar, “Well, I promised to 
meet my wife in half an hour,’—“T 
have to dictate in 15 minutes,” or, 
as I say, quite frequently, “I have 
aclass in 10 minutes,” or something 
of that sort. It is just an excuse; it 
is just a polite brush-off. 


Jena that perhaps most of the 


Test the Answer 


The skilled salesman knows ex- 
actly what to do there. He is going 
to find out if it is a brush-off or if 
perhaps it might be an honest objec- 
tion, because sometimes you do have 
to meet your wife, sometimes you 
do have a class, sometimes you did 
plan to dictate. And so the salesman 
can inquire as to when he could see 
this person at a later time, one more 
convenient to him. And if you get 
the same brush-off on that in any 
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(Continued ) 


FRANK H. BEACH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Salesmanship 
University of Illinois 


sale, you say “How about next 
week ?” and you get the same brush- 
off there, that is the time to just 
start laughing it off and to bring 
out something which is so curiosity- 
arousing, so interesting, that you 
are going to overcome it. And good 
salesmen can always do that. 


The Test Objection 


Another type of objection which 
comes up early in the interview is 
the so-called test objection. In the 
first place, the prospect has objected 
to giving an interview, so he tries to 
stall you. In the second place, the 
prospect is not yet quite convinced 
that you are the truly professional 
salesman who can give him some- 
thing if he gives you his time, and 
so he is going to ask you, perhaps, a 
technical question about one of your 
policies, about the coverage on it or 
something of that sort, which will 
require some interview experience 
and some ability to handle. And that 
is the kind that the skilled salesman 
just knocks right on the head. When 
he has answered that one, he says, 
“Well, friend, I like that kind of 
question. Do you have any more 
like that? Let’s get them over with 
right now.” 

After one or two like that, you 
can kind of cool off a prospect who 
is trying to slow you down by asking 
that technical kind of question. 


SELLING 


GLANTS 


from other Fields 








Now, really, the heart of the ob- 
jection problem is the honest or sin- 
cere type of objection, which always 
comes up in any sale where sales- 
manship is needed. 
salesmanship starts when the pros- 
pect says “No.” Now, this honest 
objection, the salesman wants the 
prospect to come out with, because 
he realizes that no sale can be made 
until it has been answered. 

The most difficult type of prospect 
to sell is one who never says any- 
thing, who has no objections, who 
perhaps nods his head in a non- 
committal sort of way and you don't 
quite know what he is thinking. So 
a salesman had better be prepared 
to handle these honest objections. 


Remember, 


Never Argue 


You should never argue about an 
objection. That is perfectly matter 
of fact. I think that it is possible to 
anticipate some of the objections 
which, from interview experience, 
you know are going to come up. 
If you do that, you are going to 
meet that type of objection in the 
most effective way. But you can’t 
anticipate all of the objections which 
are going to come up. You can an- 
ticipate only a few, and so you must 
have a philosophy of meeting some 
of these sincere objections that the 
prospect is going to come out with 
and that you want him to come out 
with. 

Let me suggest this. I believe that 
any objection of this sincere or hon- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Successful Selling—Continued 


est nature can be classified as true 
or false, and if it isn’t one of those 
two, it is going to be so vague that 
you don't know. I will suggest that 
in just a minute. 


The False Objection 


Let's say you have a false objec- 
tion and, again, here is an illustration 
that comes to my mind. About 10 
or 15 years ago, I was considering 
putting in a coal stoker in my home, 
and at that time the coal stoker that 
they had in the fraternity house to 
which I happened to belong always 


interfered with the receptivity of 
the radio. That is, whenever the 
coal stoker was going—and that 
was about one-fourth of the time 
—you had that buzzing in your radio 
that destroyed your programs. And 
so I would say to this coal stoker 
salesman when he came up to see 
me, “Well, John, I wouldn’t want 
that coal stoker, because I wouldn't 
want our radio programs to be inter- 
fered with in that way.” 

Now, the fact was that that had 
been removed from the more recent 
types of coal stokers. Therefore, 
there was a false objection, which I 
submitted as a perfectly sincere one, 
an honest one, because I didn’t know. 
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The salesman doesn’t want to 
come out to me and say, “Well, 
Frank, you’re a damn liar ; that isn’t 
true any longer,” because he is go- 
ing to antagonize some prospects; 
so he is going to use the cure-all 
method for false objections of that 
sort, the very tactful, the very polite, 
“Yes, I can understand, Frank, 
where you might have gotten that 
idea, but did you know that our en- 
gineers just a couple of years ago 
completely removed that, so that that 
is no longer true?” 

Well, now, there is an objection 
which is removed from my mind, in- 
offensively, diplomatically, in a way 
that I don’t blame salesmen for do- 
ing, and with every sales false ob- 
jection, I think that is the smart 
way to do. 

Now, occasionally, where you are 
talking to some one that you know 
so well—inaybe you play golf with 
him every day or maybe you go to 
the same bridge club or something— 
you can be a little bit more emphatic, 
you can use the direct denial; and 
if you want to throw in one or two 
cuss words, maybe it will help you 
with this individual. I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend that for your usual tech- 
nique. 

Now, the other type of objection 
of this honest variety is the perfectly 
honest one, you can’t deny it. So 
you figure out for all of the true ob- 
jections that you have to answer, 
some answer which will talk the 
prospect out of them, and you will 
usually find that each objection is 
met in an effective and satisfactory 
manner. 

Sometimes an objection can be 
thrown back at the prospect as a 
reason for buying, the so-called 
boomerang method, but again | 
think that there is something of a 
slightly antagonistic nature in that, 
because a lot of prospects don’t like 
to have something thrown right back 
at them as a reason for buying that 
they thought was a reason for not 
buying. It is a little bit too much 
of a shock to them, but occasionally 
it can be used. 

You can also have an objection 
which you can’t well label in your 
own mind as true or false. Some- 
body says this, “Well, Bill, I just 
don’t like that contract,” or “There's 
something about that that I don't 
like.” 
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What is there about it they don’t 
like? They may be stalling you right 
there; that may be just an excuse. 
So in that particular situation, you 
can use the question method: “Well, 
just what is there about that that 
you don’t like? Would you tell me? 
Why do you prefer the other com- 
pany’s contract ? What is there about 
ours that you take exception to?” 
And if it is something they take ex- 
ception to, you are forcing them to 
come out and to qualify that objec- 
tion further, and then you can take 
it in the true or false technique and 
answer it as I suggested. So you 
do sometimes have these vague ob- 
jections. 

Now, the good salesman, as I say, 
with a philosophy for meeting objec- 
tions, doesn’t worry very much about 
them, but he is set for them. 


Hidden Objection 


There is one other kind of objec- 
tion that I think has to be considered, 
and rather seriously. Some pros- 
pects have an objection that is called 
the hidden objection ; they just don’t 
want to tell you. Quite often that 
hidden objection either has to do 
with the company that you represent 
or the contract that you are selling, 
or you yourself, and most often it is 
something about you. They may like 
you, you may be a friend of theirs, 
but you may have said something to 
antagonize them. They might not 
agree with you on religion or politics 
or football, or what have you ?—and 
so instead of coming out and saying 
that particular thing, they keep that 
objection hidden and, to get rid of 
you, they will try to stall you off— 
one of the old excuses. 

The only thing a salesman can do 
there is to try by a series of tactful 
questions to get the prospect to tell 
him what is in his mind that really 
is slowing up the sale. And if those 
questions don’t do it, then you have 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain; you can run up the white flag, 
so to speak, start picking up your 
brief case, put your fountain pen 
back in your pocket, look around 
for your hat, even stand up, and just 
before you turn away, you can say, 
“Now, friend, just as a favor to me 
and because I have to do this every 
day in the week and I have a wife 
and children to support, would you 
tell me, as a favor to me, where have 
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I failed in this interview? I know 
that I have missed the boat some- 
where. I’m through with you now, 
but, just as a favor, so I won't be in 
the same situation tomorrow or the 
day after, would you tell me?” 

And occasionally a man will break 
down and say, “Well, now that you 
put it that way, and if you are 
through with me, I'll tell you.” And 
when he tells you, hop right back 
on the boat and start selling him 
again. Sometimes you can and some- 
times you can’t, but you haven't lost 
anything if you can’t, because if you 
can’t sell him now, don’t try to go 
back tomorrow. 
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Perhaps the toughest job in the 
sale is to make that close, to get that 
name on the dotted line. 

I think when a salesman fails to 
make a sale, not only is he embar- 
rassed, but the prospect is embar- 
rassed, because most buyers would 
like to go along, but they are not 
going to take the initiative them- 
selves in the close of that interview. 
If you can’t make them act, they are 
not going to volunteer to do it them- 
selves, ordinarily. 

I am sure when you get back and 
say to the boss, if you have a boss— 
and if you don’t have, when you get 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Successful Selling—Continued 


home and say to the boss there—‘l 
had that guy right up to where I 
thought his name was on that dotted 
line and some way he got away,” 
that person is embarrassed too, and 
rightly. 

A salesman has to have some 
pushers to get people to do what he 
wants them to do. Of course, the 
summary close is an effective pusher. 
Just go over very briefly at the close 
of the sale what you want this fel- 


low to do and the reasons why he 


ought to do it. Sometimes there is 
a unique feature in your contract 
that you can make the basis of the 
close: “Bill, when you consider this 
one thing alone, I’m sure it will be 
enough to make you want this con- 
tract, or this policy.” 

Sometimes you can avoid the 
“Yes, I will be,” or the “No, I 
won't,” by using the minor decision 
close: “Do you want this coverage 
or that? Do you want to pay cash 
or terms? Can I write it up today 
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or will tomorrow be all 
Something of that sort.- 

Sometimes you can use the S.R.O. 
close. That is, you can either have 
a little bit of a bribe that they wil 
act today, maybe the rates are going 
up tomorrow, and that is a threat or 
the bribe, any way you look at it, 
or sometimes you can scare people 
into buying. 

I think in your line that probably 
the emotional that is, just 
simply getting away from a ration- 
alization and getting down to play a 
little bit on the heartstrings, cer- 
tainly with some types of prospects, 
would work. These closes are all 
effective closes. But sometimes even 
these fail to get a sale. 


right ?” 


close, 


You Can't Get Them All 


I think a salesman ought to have 
this idea constantly in mind: You 
are playing the law of average. You 
can’t close every sale, and if you go 
into every sales interview with the 
idea that you are going to get sore 
if you don’t close every sale, you 
are not going to be a truly profes- 
sional salesman. Now, don’t mis- 
understand me. I am not suggesting 
that anybody walk out of any inter- 
view if there is any chance at all of 
walking out of there with an order. 

I think a salesman, as he leaves 
an interview, whether he was suc- 
cessful or not, ought to have a little 
bit of a mental review of his success, 
the things that he did which seemed 
to be effective, which seemed to pro- 
mote the purpose of that interview; 
and, if he failed, to try to ask himself 
this: “If I put myself in the pros- 
pect’s place, what would I say which 
would have made me do exactly 
what that prospect did?” In other 
words, he didn’t buy. Why? “Was 
there anything that I might have 
done differently that would perhaps 
have secured the order ?” 
me say this. I 
perhaps have seemed academic, 
somewhat theoretical, somewhat 
idealistic here, but I do believe a lot 
of these things I have said, you will 
find are practical if you try them, 
and I hope some things I have said 
will help you to do a better job of 
selling when a better job of selling 
is necessary. 


In closing, let 


Veen an address before the American Mutual 
Alliance Fire and Casualty Insurance Institute 
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PHYSICIAN’S FEE COVERAGE 


LTHOUGH no insurer has 

reported sufficient volume of 

physician fee expense coverage 
over a long enough period to have 
gathered valid statistical data, ap- 
parently a considerable total ex- 
posure is accumulating, many inter- 
esting opinions have been voiced, 
and some tentative conclusions 
reached. Contrary to most previous 
experience with new coverages in 
their experimental stages, the over- 
all early experience on this segment 
of medical insurance appears to be 
satisfactory. Practically all insurers 
report satisfactory claim ratios, some 
unusually low, and only a few poor. 
The general tendency of the com- 
panies now in the field seems to be 
to push this coverage further and 
more aggressively. 

In-hospital physician fee coverage 
has been written for several years, 
with uniformly satisfactory experi- 
ence reported from the start. We 
believe this form of medical insur- 


ance, like surgical-obstetrical, has 
progressed beyond the experimental 
stages and can be underwritten with 
confidence along with hospital cov- 
erage. Pure loss premium require- 
ments are surprisingly low and no 
particular underwriting or claim ad- 
ministrative problems are reported 
for inclusion of physician fee cover- 
age in the hospital during disability 
when no operation is performed. It 
would appear that salability of the 
hospital-surgical protection package 
is enhanced far beyond any sales 
resistance that might be caused by 
the slight increase in needed pre- 
mium for addition of such coverage. 


Home or Office Calls 


Coverage for physician’s fees 
when incurred in the home or doc- 
tor’s office presents a sharply dif- 
ferent picture and discussion of this 
field brings forth expressions of 
divergent viewpoints. While over-all 
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Capitulation of Opinion Survey 


Conference member companies presently interested in working with the 
medical profession to evolve and develop medical insurance plans: 


Extent to which 
Willing to Underwrite 


: Group 
Surgical-Obstetrical Franchise 
and In-hospital Medical Direct 
Surgical-Obstetrical, and Group 
Physician fee expense in Franchise 
Hospital, home or office Direct 


Type of Solicitation 
Willing to Undertake Companies 


No. of 


*Writings 


* Surplus 


30 140,217,165 121,160,808 
30 134,978,380 126,753,593 
37 147,966,147 141,803,668 
20 91,576,283 100,201,777 
20 77,222,749 99,713,482 
26 86,018,363 114,872,557 


iu ” paella a ——, 
“Surplus” denotes “policyholder surplus” over and above all liabilities, reserves 


required for all present writings, etc. 


“Writings” denotes 1947 premium volume in accident-health lines (loss of time and 


hospital-surgical -medical ) 


exclusive of disability 


indemnity in life insurance 


Writings or occupational disability coverage in workmen’s compensation writings. 
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experience so far is good, some 
group insurers report a tendency for 
claim ratio to increase in the second 
and subsequent years of exposure, 
attributed to growing awareness by 
employees of the ease of making 
claim. A few companies are under- 
writing directly for individuals on a 
“blanket expense” basis, which in 
this field may be regarded as the 
equivalent of “Commercial A. & H.” 
Administration of claims on a 
“blanket expense” basis has been 
complicated in some instances by a 
tendency of some physicians to in- 
dulge in bill-padding with the policy 
apparently regarded as a_ blank 
check. Generally, however, good co- 
operation has been received from the 
medical profession even with blanket 
protection. 

The bulk of the home and office 
call coverage written so far has been 
on a specified fee for call basis, 
usually with the first two or three 
calls for treatment of illness elim- 
inated, and usually with total dis- 
ability required. No claim adminis- 
trative problems were reported on 
such coverage. 

The present status of the demand 
or need for coverage beyond the 
“catastrophe” expense level is not 
clear. Most group writers are writ- 
ing home and office call coverage in 
connection with other coverages and 
report that it is difficult to sell in 
such a package without substantial 
contribution to cost by the employer, 
and that when employees are paying 
all of the cost, they usually select 
against this segment and in favor 
of loss of time indemnity or some 
other phase of the package protec- 
tion. The effective demand en- 
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Physician's Fee—Continued 


countered so far in large groups 
seems to have been generated by 
either unions or particularly pater- 
nalistic employers. 

Companies writing it directly for 
individuals and families. report that 
the coverage can be sold, but must 
be sold, with most of their agents 
of the opinion that it is harder to 
sell than the hospital-surgical or 
accident-health coverage in connec- 


tion with which it is usually written. 
However, the demand appears to be 
increasing and we believe there may 
be a substantial demand on the part 
of individuals who desire the insur- 
ance more as a convenient way of 
paying medical expense and spread- 
ing it over a period than for pro- 
tection against misfortune. There is 
undoubtedly a very large portion of 
our population who like when pos- 
sible to buy on installments al- 
though they probably could buy 
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strictly for cash, because of the con- 
venience of adapting small and reg. 
ular payments to their budgets. 


There was not only a divergence 
of opinions as to the need or demand 
for home and office call coverage, 
but as to the desirability of coopera- 
tion with the medical profession in 
offering this as well as surgical-ob- 
stetrical coverages through “stand- 
ard plans” evolved in conjunction 
with state and county medical so- 
cieties. In an effort to report the 
attitude or attitudes of our members 
in these respects, a two stage survey 
has been attempted. Some 60 com- 
panies are cooperating in the sur- 
vey; they are for the most part 
those of our members who write 
group insurance or hospital-surgical 
insurance. 


Results of Survey 


Half of those replying believe 
there is currently a demand and 
need for coverage beyond the catas- 
trophe level ; eleven more companies 
believe there is no particular need as 
such, but that some demand already 
exists, probably for convenience mo- 
tives, and three more believe there 
is a real need for the coverage though 
effective demand may not yet have 
arisen because it is not sufficiently 
known to the public. A total of 
forty-four companies believe there is 
a demand or need as compared to 
sixteen who state otherwise, at least 
at the present time. Of the sixty 
cooperating companies, forty-five are 
willing to participate in development 
of uniform plans for sponsorship 
along with the medical profession. 


The members were asked to indi- 
cate which of the available methods 
of medical insurance could do the 
best job for the public in the long- 
run, except for the indigent who 
would necessarily still receive care 
sponsored by governmental or pri- 
vate charity or donated by the medi- 
cal profession. No company was in 
favor of compulsory governmental 
insurance, such as a broadened social 
security system, nor was any com- 
pany in favor of compulsory insur- 
ance with the carrier either the gov- 
ernment or private companies at the 
option of the insured, such as in the 
“California plan.” 
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One company believes the best 
method to be compulsory non-gov- 
ernmental insurance through exist- 
ing insurers, as is the case with 
workmen’s compensation in most 


states. Twenty-nine companies or 
approximately 75% of those ex- 
pressing an opinion, prefer voluntary 
insurance, but only through insur- 
ance companies subject to full insur- 
ance taxation, reserve requirements 
and supervision. No company stated 
a belief that so-called non-profit 
channels such as Blue Cross plans 
should be given a monopoly, al- 
though five companies were in favor 
of voluntary insurance with compe- 
tition between insurance companies 
and insurers operating on the so- 
called non-profit basis. Four com- 
panies were in favor of development 
of uniform plans under which the 
private companies and the so-called 
non-profit insurers would compete 
but still cooperate in definition of 
benefits, 
companies did not express an opin- 
jon on this score. 

Those companies who have ex- 
pressed willingness to cooperate with 
medical societies in development of 
uniform plans for endorsement by 
and sponsorship by the medical pro- 
fession will be further polled for 
their preferences among the various 
optional phases of such plans, such 
as, for example, whether the medical 
profession should agree to accept 
payment under the plan as payment 
in full for all policyholders, or for 
those under certain income levels 
and, if so, what levels. By collating 
such data according to the states in 
which the interested companies are 
operating and have active agency 
forces, we may be able to give the 
medical profession some definite 
measure, insofar as our conference 
membership is concerned, of the 
available facilities for various types 
of plans. 

Because of the variety of insurers 
of all types represented by our mem- 
bership, the opinions of those of our 
companies who are interested in 
medical insurance probably offers as 
good a cross-section of insurer- 
opinion capable of being galvanized 
into actual underwriting action as is 
teadily available today. 

That there is substantial under- 
writing capacity for such plans is 
indicated by the accompanying table 
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ines its 228 years of growth the Royal Exchange has 
provided Security and Experience valuable to its agents and 
to their prestige, and since its organization in 1720 has con- 
sistently maintained its traditional record for prompt and 


equitable settlement of claims. 


The broad extent of general cooperation extended to 
Royal Exchange agents today is reflected not only in the 
excellent reputation they enjoy, but also in the splendid 


service they are enabled to render through the merits of a 





Ropal Exchange Group 


Roya ExcHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FirE INSURANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltp. 
Cark AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., LTD. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the United States 


and in Most Countries Throughout the World 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 

















which indicates the number of our 
member companies, together with 
their aggregate policyholder surplus 
and present annual premium writ- 
ings in accident-health insurance of 
various types, who are presently in- 
terested in supporting uniform plans. 
We have also indicated the present 
available and interested capacity in 
the Conference according to the type 
of solicitation which the companies 
are willing to undertake. We be- 
lieve this should be of special interest 


to the medical profession, particu- 
larly since our so-called non-profit 
competition is mostly confined to 
group enrollment and since the medi- 
cal profession undoubtedly realizes 
the importance of offering protection 
to farmers, other self-employeds and 
others not eligible for group enroll- 
ment if the government is to be kept 


out of this field. 


From the report of the Medical Insurance 
Committee to the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 
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Only five normal lifetimes would span the 328 
years of epic progress from the perilous beachhead at 


Plymouth to the powerful commonwealth 





of modern Massachusetts. Sturdy 
Massachusetts and sound in its development, and powered by 


its diverse farm, industrial, maritime and financial resources, 





Massachusetts today is a symbol of strength 
and dependability. So, too, are the coverages 
provided by the United States Guarantee Company in its 


program of “Serving the Leaders.” 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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' Refinancing Plan 





AMERICAN FIDELITY Fire Insurance Company 
"New York, New York 
t 


American Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., is offering 20,000 additional shares of $5 
par value non-cumulative preferred stock at $14 per 
share. Stockholders of record July 15 are entitled to 
subscribe for one-fourth of a share for each share of com- 
mon stock held and one share for each share of present 

preferred stock held. Rights to subscribe expire on 
"September 9. 


"AMERICAN Indemnity Company 


Galveston, Texas 


Correction Notice 


Our general policyholder’s rating of the American 
Indemnity Company is “A-+-” rather than “A” as 
published through error in the 1948 edition of Best’s 
Insurance Reports, fire and marine volume. All sub- 
scribers are respectfully requested to make note of this 
correction. 


ARGONAUT Insurance Exchange 


San Francisco, California 
New Exchange 

This exchange was licensed recently by the State In- 
surance Department of California to write workmen’s 


compensation insurance. Argonaut Underwriters, Inc., 
is the attorney-in-fact. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 
New York, New York 


Volume Up 
Net premium written by the Associated Reciprocal 
Exchanges, New York, N. Y., for the first six months of 


1948 reached an all-time high of $2,547,502, a gain of 


‘For September, 1948 








$567,333 or 29% compared with the same period of 
1947. Insurance in force at the mid-year date was up 


22% to $1,940,611,000, another record high. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Refinancing Plan 


Stockholders of Boston Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass., at a meeting on July 28, approved the proposed 
increase in capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. Hold- 
ers of record July 28 will receive rights to subscribe for 
one new share for each three held at a price to be an- 
nounced later. Filing with the S.E.C. is expected shortly 
and the offering will be made early in September. Un- 
subscribed shares will be underwritten by an investment 
syndicate headed by The First Boston Corporation. 


CASUALTY Underwriters Inc. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Registers Additional Stock 


This organization recently announced the registration 
with the State of Minnesota Securities Division, of an 
additional 2,500 shares of common stock. The com- 
pany was licensed to write full coverage automobile in- 
surance on February 16, 1948 and to date has written 
over $250,000 in premiums. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mid-Year Results 


Operating profit of the company for the first six 
months of 1948 was $1,885,487 before federal income 
tax; underwriting profit of $907,353 was realized and 
net investment income of $978,134. Admitted assets 


(Continued on the next page) 
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totaled $96,880,275 and policyholders’ surplus was $33,- 
265,586, an increase of $2,483,910 over that shown at 
year-end. Net writings for the period were $37,509,185. 
an increase of $6,156,962 over the same period of 1947. 
Earned premiums were $34,038,455 indicating a gain in 
the unearned premium reserve ‘of $3,470,730 for the 
period. 


CONTINENTAL Insurance Company 


FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Mid-Year Results 


Continental and Fidelity- Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, co-owners of the America Fore Group, reported 
net premium volumes for the first half of this year of 
$31,071,830 and $24,978,564, respectively, compared 
with $24,701,994 and $20,798,938 for the same period 
of 1947. 

This substantial rise in volume necessitated the addi- 
tion of $5,235,285 to unearned premiums by Continental 
and $3,643,101 by Fidelity-Phenix, which brought about 
statutory underwriting losses for the half year period of 
$1,104,086 and $752,564, respectively. Investment in- 
come was higher, $2,897,159 for Continental and $2,- 
307,140 for Fidelity-Phenix. Net adjusted earnings for 
the half year were $1.89 per share for Continental after 
federal income tax of $0.05 per share and $1.95 for 
Fidelity-Phenix after tax of $0.06 per share. 

Assets of Continental at market on June 30, 1948 were 
$187,593,236 and policyholders’ surplus was $117,881, 
832. Fidelity-Phenix reported assets of $154,327,536 
and policyholders’ surplus of $97,245,279. Per share 
liquidating values at the mid-year date, excluding 
equities in affiliates, were : Continental, $68.54; Fidelity- 


Phenix, $74.98. 


DEARBORN NATIONAL Casualty Company 


DEARBORN NATIONAL Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Investment Violations Charged 


These companies were ordered by the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department to divest themselves by April 1, 1949 
of the capital stock owned by them of Intertown Cor- 
poration, Geoda Corporation and Dearborn Coach Com- 
pany, all Michigan corporations, on the basis that these 
holdings are in violation of the Michigan insurance 
statutes. The total statement value of such stocks as of 
December 31, 1947 for the casualty company was $1.- 
518,649 and for the fire company $86,395. The com- 
panies have appealed the order in the Wayne County 
Circuit Court contending (1) that the construction 
which the Commissioner has placed on the language of 
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the law is incorrect, in that it only forbids fraudulent acts 
or acts of commercial bribery and (2) that if the Com- 
missioner’s interpretation is correct, the requirement that 
the company divest itself of these securities within a pe- 
riod of ten months is unreasonable; and the company 
should be given time and opportunity to refinance these 
extensive interlocking holdings. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Liability Insurance Co. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
Increases Dividend 


At a board of directors meeting, held August 20, an 
increase in the dividend on workmen’s compensation 
policies from 15% to 20% effective September 1, 1948 
was approved. The dividend on all other lines of insur- 
ance was not changed. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


Residence Theft Endorsement 


The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., announced last month the introduction of its 
new Residence Theft Endorsement for fire insurance 
policies. The new endorsement provides essential pro- 
tection without the “frills” found in the broader forms 
and will apply to all fire insurance policies covering the 
contents of homes, apartments and other habitational 
risks which are customarily occupied all year round. It 
will extend these policies to include protection against 
loss by theft, just as the extended coverage endorsement 
adds protection against windstorm, explosion and other 
named perils. 


HAWKEYE Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Capital Increase 


This company has offered 2,500 shares of common 
stock, $10 par value, at $40 per share to present stock- 
holders. The issue was fully subscribed as of June 30, 
1948 increasing capital from $450,000 to $475,000 and 
contributing $75,000, less promotional expense to sur- 
plus. On August 4, 1948 stockholders voted to amend 
the company’s articles of incorporation thereby permit- 


. ting the issuance of 10,000 new shares of 5% preferred 


stock, par value $10 each. Plans call for the sale by year 
end of 4,000 of the new shares at $50 per share, thereby 
increasing capital from $475,000 to $515,000 and con- 
tributing $160,000, less promotional expense, to surplus. 
The new funds will be used to serve the expanding 
agency system. 


For September, 1948 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


ORLANDO - FLORIDA 








casualty, fire 
automobile and surety 


reinsurance 


catastrophe 
excess of loss 


treaty and specific 


Specialty covers including: 
steam boiler excess 
fleets, motor cargo 


aggregate excess 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS inc. 


90 John St., New York 
Chicago office « Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Los Angeles office ¢ 510 South Spring St. 





HOUSTON Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Licensed 


This company was recently licensed by the State In- 
surance Department of Texas to write life, accident and 
health insurance. R. C. Salley is president. 


INTERNATIONAL Indemnity Exchange 


St. Louis, Missouri 


New Organization 


This exchange was licensed by the State Insurance 
Department of Missouri on July 28, 1948 to transact 
casualty lines. 


KEYSTONE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Petition Opposed 


Pennsylvania’s Insurance Commissioner, James F., 
Malone, opposed, in the Dauphin County Court, a peti- 
tion by a policyholders’ committee for the revival, under 
new management, of the defunct mutual. 


LATONIA Insurance Company, Inc. 
Covington, Kentucky 


New Company 


The company was licensed on August 4, 1948 by the 
State Insurance Department of Kentucky to write taxi- 
cab lines. The capital paid in was $50,000 and surplus 
of like amount. Assets consist of United States Treasury 
bonds. 


MIDWESTERN Insurance C, ‘mpany 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Licensed 


This organization was incorporated on June 9 and 
licensed June 16, 1948 to write all classes of casualty 
business. It began operations with a paid-in capital of 
$200,000 and surplus $250,000. Plans are under way to 
enter several other states in the near future. Officers of 
the company are: Louis W. Hall, president; Dan M. 
Moody, vice president ; B. M. Jackson, treasurer; T. R. 
LePage, secretary and assistant treasurer. I. D. Robert- 
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son is chairman of the board. W. M. Dickey, Marion L. 
Martin, Dan M. Moody, I. D. Robertson, I. F. Betts, 
B. M. Jackson, Leonard H. Savage and Louis W. Hall 
constitute the board of directors. 


MILLERS MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Correction Notice 


An incomplete footnote accompanies the statistical 
exhibit on the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Texas which appears on page 229 of the 1948 Best’s 
Insurance Guide with Key Ratings. Omitted is refer- 
ence to a voluntary reserve of $140,000 maintained by 
the company on December 31, 1947. The error is called 
to the attention of readers to clarify the actual movement 
of the company’s surplus and special reserve funds dur- 
ing the five years ended 1947. 


MOTOR CLUB Insurance Association 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Licensed 


This reciprocal was incorporated under the laws of 
Nebraska on June 16, 1948. It was licensed and began 
business on the same date with a guaranty surplus of 
$50,000, advanced by the Cornhusker Motor Club. The 
attorney-in-fact is Motor Club Underwriters, Inc., 
headed by Frank O. Malm, who is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Cornhusker Motor Club and president of 
the Motor Club Insurance Agency, Inc. Full coverage 
automobile policies will be written on a non-assessable 
basis. Bodily injury and property damage coverages will 
be written at about 28% below manual, while the fire, 
theft, comprehensive and collision will be written at 
about a 20% reduction. Reinsurance treaties are in ef- 
fect with the Employers Reinsurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Casualty Company 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


As of July 1, 1948 this mutual was licensed under the 
laws of Pennsylvania to write all casualty lines except 
workmen’s compensation. Further details will be pub- 
lished as soon as they are available. 
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"Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 
with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


GEORGE OLMSTED, 
Chairman of Board 
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MUTUAL INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Ordered to Correct Operations 


Charged with selling insurance on a stock company 
basis without a proper reserve fund although chartered 
as a nonstock, nonprofit, fraternal company, this mutual 
was given until August 15, 1948 to rectify this condition 
and cease violating the Kentucky insurance laws. Assets 
have been frozen and no new business may be written 
pending the Insurance Department’s further action in 
this case. 


NATIONAL GENERAL Insurance Company 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Licensed 


The National General Insurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, was incorporated recently by special 
act of the Parliament of Canada with authority to write 
fire and allied lines and casualty coverages. At inception 
it acquired the assets and assumed the liabilities of The 
National General Insurance Company, a provincial com- 
pany incorporated under the laws of Manitoba in 1906. 
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ELIMINATE 
THE “GUESS” 


Giivses and short cuts in 
determining insurable values 
can prove expensive. It is 
safer and cheaper to know. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
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NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Casualty 


Insurance Company 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Ass'n Fire 
Insurance Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dividends to Policholders 


The directors of these companies have declared the 
regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend, and a spe- 
cial extra 5% dividend, or a total of 30%, on net pre- 
miums under policies expiring during the fourth quarter 
of 1948. Approval of these dividends has been received 
by the Department of Banking & Insurance of the state 
of New Jersey. 


NEW MEXICO FARM Mutual Insurance 


Company, Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Licensed 


A license was issued July 21 by the State Insurance 
Department of New Mexico to this company which will 
write casualty, fidelity and surety lines. 








@ 900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CHAIRSIDE 
RADIO, SERVIDOR, AND CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER 


@ TWO EXCELLENT RESTAURANTS 
@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

@ CONVENIENT LOCATION 

@ GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 
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DETROIT 


J. E. FRAWLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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He rides in your town! But you can help stop him 
by tying in with the powerful advertisements of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters now appear- 
ing in national magazines. Items for this purpose 
are available from the Board’s Public Relations 
Department. Use them—for the good of your com- 
munity, and excellent public relations benefits for 
your agency. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . «6 «© «© #© © @ SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . . «© « « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY « « DETROIT. MICH, 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . « « « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 











PROGRESSIVE Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Licensed 


The Progressive Insurance Company of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, was licensed by the Do- 
minion of Canada in July with authority to write fire and 
allied lines, accident, automobile, guarantee, inland ma- 
rine, personal property, plate glass, real property and 
theft insurance. President and managing director is A. 
Samoisette, who is also Canadian manager of the Phenix 
Fire of Paris and president of the General Security of 
Montreal. 


SERVICE CASUALTY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Receives New Money 


Additional capital funds of $7,000,000 have been con- 
tributed to the Service Casualty Company by the C. I. T. 
Financial Corporation, one of the leading finance com- 
panies in the country, which also owns the entire out- 
standing stock of the Service Fire Insurance Company 
of New York. Capital of the casualty company was in- 
creased from $375,000 to $1,000,000 through the issu- 
ance at par value of $100 per share, of 6,250 shares of 
stock, and a further contribution of $6,375,000 was made 


For September, 1948 





to surplus. The company’s charter has been revised in 
accordance with the broadening of the New York State 
multiple underwriting statutes. A fixed portion of the 
writings of the Service Fire will be reinsured by the 
companion casualty carrier. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Director 


E. A. Warnica, vice president of the company, has 
been made a director of the Pilot Insurance Company of 
Toronto, a subsidiary of the Standard Accident. He was 
also appointed an assistant secretary of the Canadian 
company. Mr. Warnica is also a vice president of the 
Planet Insurance Company, the fire and marine affiliate 
of the Standard Accident. 


UNITED FEDERAL Life Insurance Company 


Austin, Texas 
Recently Licensed 

A license was recently granted to this company by the 
State Insurance Department of Texas to write life, acci- 


dent and health insurance. E. G. Kingsbery is president. 
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PICTURE 





Artists in the field of hotel 
service and management have 
produced for you thirty master- 
pieces... incorporating courtesy, 
comfort, convenience and serv- 
ice, framed by an atmosphere of 
genuine hospitality, these fine 
hotels present the picture of gra- 
cious living. On your next busi- 
ness or pleasure trip, register at 
a National Hotel, and get in the 


picture. 

IN THESE 
CONVENIENT CITIES 
ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES - - + - - Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON - - - Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON - - - - ~- Washington 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL - - - + + + Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
JUNG HOTEL - - - - - © © New Orleans 
HOTEL DeSOTO - - - + += = = New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PAXTON - - - - - 2 © @ « Omahe 

MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS ---+--+-+-+ ee «@ Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
HOTEL ALDRIDGE - - - - - © « « Wewoke 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON - - - « - Columbia 
TEXAS 
HOTEL os a F. AUSTIN - « - + - Austin 
HOTEL EOSON- - - - - +--+ @ = Beaumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD - se ee Brownwood 
HOTEL SANGER - -+ + + - e « = = Dallas 
HOTEL CORTEZ - + + + + - «= = = El Paso 
HOTEL TEXAS - + - «© e oe © = Fort Worth 
HOTEL BUCCANEER~ + + + + « - Galveston 
HOTEL GALVEZ - - » e + + ~ = Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE - - «+ « « « Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS - - + + « - Galveston 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL- - « « - Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT - ~- « « « « = Galveston 
HOTEL CAVALIER - - - - = « = Galveston 
_. ¥en Laredo 
HOTEL LUBBOCK - --.+--+-.+-- Lubbock 
HOTEL FALLS - - « © « «© © c @ Marlin 
HOTEL oo .ee ee & oS Sen Angelo 
HOTEL GER - we ec eee ee San Antonio 
ANGELES COURTS “+s ee wee San Angelo 


VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE - ~ ~ Mountain Leke 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Anico Building 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 








NATIONAL HOTELS 





Campbell's Act—from page 35 


the decisions. My state has amended 
this section of our statutes many 
times, the last time in 1947. 

Manifestly the first thing to do 
when called upon to deal with dam- 
ages under the Act is to carefully 
examine the statutes of the state 
where the claim arises. Perhaps, by 
a statute, all of the case law built 
up over a period of years may have 
been wiped out in one fell swoop, 
or it may be that the case law is 
circumscribed by the new statute, 
possibly only codified. 


Measure of Damages 


The following are important high- 
lights to consider in analyzing the 
question of damages: 

1. Loss of service and support. 

2. Sentimental loss. 

(a) Loss of happiness and af- 
fection. 
(b) Bereavement. 

3. Loss of marital society, 
fort and protection. 

4. Loss of marital care, attention, 
advice, or counsel. 


5. Loss of filial care, attention or 
kindly offices. 

6. Loss of parental care, training, 
guidance or education. 

7. Funeral and medical expenses. 

As a basic proposition most states 
hold that the loss must have a pe- 
cuniary value. Therefore, it is gen- 
erally held that loss of services and 
support may be recovered. This re- 
covery is not ordinarily limited to 
damages for services and support by 
husband or wife, but includes dam- 
ages to parents for loss of services 
of a child during minority, and even 
after majority, if it can be shown 
that the parent had a reasonable ex- 
pectation of support from an adult 
child. Also damages for death of an 
adult relative who is supporting the 
survivor, and can be reasonably ex- 
pected to continue to do so. 

The amount which may be re- 
covered for support and _ services 
rests largely upon questions of fact. 
Inquiry into the income of the de- 
ceased, and his contributions to his 
family over the years is in order; 
whether there has been an abandon- 
ment; the habits of deceased as to 
drinking, wasting his money, etc., 
and anything else that may have a 
bearing upon the amount of support 
and services the survivor might rea- 


com- 





sonably have expected to receive 
from the deceased. Divorced women 
and women who remarry after the 
death of the husband are allowed 
to recover damages within certain 
limitations. 

However, the ultimate limit was 
attained in a case in our court where 
a husband had sued his wife for 
divorce, and, without waiting for 
trial or decree, went to Kansas, there 
contracting a bigamous marriage 
with another woman. In the mean- 
time his first and real wife was killed 
in an automobile accident while 
motoring with another man. The 
husband dashed home and filed an 
action for the loss of her services and 
companionship, naively dismissing 
his divorce action before the damage 
case came to trial. A cow killed bya 
railway train is immediately en- 
dowed with superlative qualities. So 
with a departed spouse. During the 
lifetime of the deceased, the sur- 
vivor may have complained bitterly 
of his or her shortcomings, but after 
death, if insurance is involved, the 
departed in retrospect becomes the 
paragon of all virtues. Of course, 
this is not always true, and never in 
cases in which we represent the 
plaintiff. 


Loss of Happiness 


Not much more difficult is the 
question of recovery for loss of hap- 
piness, affection and for bereave- 
ment. Quite generally it is held that 
recovery cannot be had for these 
things, although in a few states it is 
permitted, in at least two by statute. 

The majority thought is perhaps 
expressed in a Nebraska case: 

“Nothing can be allowed on ac- 
count of mental suffering or be- 
reavement or as a solace on ac- 
count of such death. Only such 
damages can be recovered as are 

shown by the evidence to have a 

monetary value.” 

A Colorado case is more explicit: 

“Upon what known principal 
can the mental sufferings of the 
survivors be estimated? If the 
family is large, and the grief pro- 
portional to its size, then the dam- 
ages would be immense. If the 
family was small, but the grief 
were boundless, how could it be 
compassed? How could a jury 
estimate the relative mental an- 
guish of a widow and _ twelve 
children? Furthermore, it would 
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involve a minute scrutiny into 
the personal relations of all 
parties. Affection would have to 
be measured by a graduated scale. 
An account would have to be 
taken of the familiarity which 
existed between the deceased and 
survivors. If a confirmed drunk- 
ard, or a person of vile associa- 
tions, the grief at his departure 
might not be so poignant. If the 
widow had wearied of her lord, or 
the husband of his wife, death 
might be a joy instead of an an- 
guish. How determine the dura- 
tion of his mental suffering or the 
degree of its intensity? When a 
large number of survivors were 
found, an inquiry would have to 
be instituted into the feelings of 
each. This certainly might, in 
many instances, tend to scandal 
and disgrace. Neither the inter- 
ests of the litigants nor the policy 
of the law could be subserved by 
such a course. None of these dif- 
ficulties are encountered in esti- 
mating the mental suffering in the 
case of one suing for direct in- 
juries to himself; his relations to 
others are in no sense material; 
it is a personal, not a relative, suf- 
fering. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the survivors are not en- 
titled to compensation for such 
anguish as they may have endured 
by reason of the taking off of their 
parent.” 

The minority rule is best ex- 
pressed in an old Scottish case as 
follows : 

“A man may be a burden in- 
stead of an advantage to his fam- 
ily, and yet, if his life be im- 
properly taken away, the court 
must give damages in solatium of 
the wounded feelings and affliction 
of his relatives, which were surely 
of more deep importance than the 
tangible injury that could be in- 
structed from the loss of emolu- 
ments derived from his exertions.” 

This was also the law in France. 
Practically all of the states adhering 
to the minority rule are in the South, 
doubtless through the influence of 
the Code Napoleon. 


Loss of Marital Society 


Apparently loss of marital society, 
companionship or protection are not 
usually considered as compensable in 
an action for death unless a pe- 

(Continued on the next page) 


— ARE YOU AWARE —— 


OF YOUR 


Growing 
Market ror 


FORGERY BONDS? 


FORGERIES CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


at a rapid rate, according to a review of the 


F.B.I.’s crime reports. 


Our September and October advertisement 
in general and business magazines stresses the 
continued growth in forgery crimes. It points 
out that the best protection from forgery 
losses is our FORGERY BOND designed for 


business firms and individuals. 


No matter where your territory is—city or 
rural—any client is a potential forgery bond 
prospect! Why not take advantage of this 
fact now? By so doing you'll benefit both 
yourself and your community. Our Agency 
and Production Department will gladly supply 
you with full details. 
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Campbell's Act—Continued 


cuniary value can be fixed upon the 
same, although the books are full 
of cases in which courts have as- 
sessed damages for such losses. Each 
case stands on its own bottom, mak- 
ing it impossible to classify them in 
any intelligent manner. 

About the same reasoning seems 
to be applied by the courts as to 
marital care, attention, advise or 
counsel, each case being decided on 
the facts in that case. 

A quotation from a Nebraska 
case will best illustrate the discus- 
sion of the questions heretofore con- 
sidered in this paper. After first 
Stating that the loss must be of 
monetary value, and that nothing 
can be allowed on account of suffer- 
ing or bereavement or as solace on 
account of such death, the court goes 
on to state the evidence and its 
views. 

“* * * That the deceased was 

39 years of age; that she was 
married to the plaintiff herein in 
1916; that she was employed in 
Council Bluffs at a salary of $16 
a week, and her husband was em- 
ployed as a telegraph operator, 
working nights from 12 to 8 a.m.; 
that she cared for the house as a 
housewife; that she and her hus- 
band lived together in harmony, 
he being an ex-soldier and she as- 
sisting him in getting a start in 
life; that she contributed about 
one-half to the support of the 
home and purchased most of her 
wearing apparel. These facts 
might be taken into consideration 
by the jury for the purpose of esti- 
mating the amount of damages 
which the husband and next of 
kin have sustained.” 


Loss of Filial Care 
Damages for loss of filial care, at- 
tention and kindly offices may also be 
recovered where pecuniary loss is 
suffered. The courts seem to be 
more inclined to enlarge upon the 
limits of ‘‘pecuniary”’ loss if the death 
of a child is concerned. Every 
lawyer of trial experience, and every 
judge has had the difficult experi- 
ence of endeavoring to explain to 
client or jury that only monetary loss 
may be considered, and that nothing 
can be allowed for bereavement. 
Speaking of such anticipatory 
damages our court states: 
“In estimating this, however, 


the consideration is not limited to 
the measure of benefits received 
prior to the death of the boy, but 
it would embrace all possibilities 
which would accrue to the plain- 
tiff from the life of the deceased, 
modified by all the chances of fail- 
ure and misfortune and consider- 
ing the expenses which the party 
might reasonably be put to in 
maintaining the boy during his 
minor years. The measure of the 
plaintiff's rights of recovery is the 
pecuniary damage only; that is, 
the loss in money which the par- 
ents of the boy sustained by his 
death; the law provides no re- 
covery on account of any loss of 
comfort or security on the part of 
the parents.” 

This discussion may be curtailed 
by referring to a number of Ne- 
braska cases which state the general 
rules: 

“Where an adult son induced 
his parents to come to America 
to live and promised to support 
them. It was held that the evi- 
dence tended to show that the 
parents were likely to have re- 
ceived substantial assistance from 
the deceased, had he lived, and the 
jury must estimate the amount 
from the surrounding circum- 
stances.” 

“A case brought for the benefit 
of a mother of an adult son who 
had been contributing to his 
mother’s support. The court held 
that the mother could recover and 
in addition thereto, stated that 
there is no conclusive presumption 
of law that the earnings of a man 
at the time of his death will not be 
increased in the future and that 
a jury may take this in considera- 
tion.” 

“An adult female child was 
killed. She had been teaching 
school and contributing substan- 
tial sums to her parents during 
the year preceding her death. The 
court held that the father was en- 
titled to recover what he might 
reasonably have expected to re- 
ceive from his deceased child had 
her life not been terminated by 
defendant’s wrongful act.” 

On the other hand: 

“Jury had found for the plain- 
tiff and awarded damages in the 
sum of one dollar. The Supreme 
Court in affirming this decision 
called attention to the fact that 
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neither his father nor mother were 
living and practically all of his 
brothers and sisters had reached 
their majority; that the deceased 
was addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors and was careless in 
his work and that he had not saved 
his earnings or made contributions 
to his brothers and sisters.” 

“The suit was for the benefit 
of his sister and the question was 
whether the plaintiff was depend- 
ent upon the deceased. The evi- 
dence showed that she worked 
downtown in an office and her 
brother lived with her in an old 
house which she had purchased, 
he paying her certain sums each 
month for living there. He also 
contributed other sums to her sup- 
port and for her board. It was 
said in that case that whether she 
was dependent upon the brother 
depended upon the aid he gave 
her ; that the evidence showed that 
he gave her aid almost continu- 
ously, and that, therefore, she is 
considered to be a dependent.” 

“The measure of damages in an 
action by the personal representa- 
tive of a child, for the benefit of its 
parents, to recover for wrongfully 
causing the death of such child, is 
the present worth in money of the 
contributions having a general 
monetary value of which the par- 
ents are shown by the evidence 
with reasonable certainty to have 
been deprived by the act causing 
the death, and those contributions 
that are only probable, or con- 
jectural, may not be included in 
the amount of such damages.” 

“In an action by the personal 
representative of a deceased child, 
for the benefit of the parents to re- 
cover damages for negligently or 
wrongfully causing the death of 
such child, the life expectancy of 
the parents, and not of the child, 
is to be used as the time element 
in determining the amount of the 
damage, where the life expectancy 
of the child exceeds that of the 
parents.” 


Education and Training 


A much greater majority of the 
States, in fact practically unanim- 
ously, even in jurisdictions which al- 
low only pecuniary damages, hold, 
in cases involving the death of a par- 
ent, that the jury in assessing dam- 
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ages may consider the instruction, 
and the physical, moral and intellec- 
tual training that the surviving child 
would have received, had the parent 
lived, and that such elements may be 
a pecuniary loss. 

We now come to a rather indefi- 
nite subject, medical and funeral ex- 
penses in actions brought under 
Lord Campbell’s Act. Even the 
learned Tiffany vacillates a trifle 
when he says: 

“In the United States funeral 
expenses are generally held to be a 
legitimate element of damages, at 
least when paid by one of the bene- 
ficiaries who was under obligation 
to pay them.” 

The majority opinion is that these 
are legitimate items of damage in 
an action by a parent for death of a 
minor child; or an action by a sur- 
viving spouse or by a personal rep- 
resentative. While there is some 
twiddling as to the legal basis for 
these items, as a practical matter, 
no lawyer can stand before a jury 
and dispute as to these things. If he 
does, it puts his case in such an un- 
favorable light that he usually con- 
cedes that medical and funeral ex- 
penses are proper elements of dam- 
age. 

Finally, the defendant should be 
certain, in making a settlement, that 
the statutory steps in so doing have 
been complied with and should be 
certain that all jurisdictional steps in 
the appointment of an administrator 
have been strictly followed. 

Many more interesting features of 
this subject could be discussed. It is 
impossible to reconcile or analyze all 
decisions upon this subject. It is 
unsafe to rely upon the citations and 
annotators and courts in support of 
propositions. Careful reading often 
discloses distinctions in reasoning, 
facts and statutes. To be secure, a 
brief of the law in the state where 
the case is pending should be pro- 
cured. 

To conserve space, no citations of 
authority have been made. To at- 
tempt to cite the myriad decisions 
upon this subject would require a 
volume. If desired, the Nebraska 
citations and many others, may be 
seen in an article which begins on 
page 111 of Nebraska Law Bulletin, 
Volume 18, Number 4. 


From an_address before the Federation of 
Insurance Counsel. 
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Standard Policy—from page 38 


could not occur, it is not, on the 
other hand, good business for in- 
surers to pay singly or collectively 
more than the cash value of the prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed. 


Combine All Interests 


If possible, such situations should 
be avoided and one way of simpli- 
fying an adjustment where there is 
a diversity of interests is to combine, 
when possible, in one cover the in- 
terests of all concerned in property 
subject to more than one interest. 
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We do this in practically all in- 
stances as to the interests of mort- 
gagor and mortgagee. There are 
other interests which could be han- 
dled in the same manner. I realize 
that to do so is not always practical, 
but, on the other hand, in many 
situations it can be done. 

As an example, let us suppose a 
building valued at $100,000 is leased 
under a long term lease to a tenant 
who, in order to have the building 
conformed to his needs, spends 
$50,000 in alterations and improve- 
ments. Let us presume that the 
building owner increases the amount 
of insurance covering the building 
commensurate with the present im- 
proved value thereof; and also pre- 
sume that the tenant insures his in- 
terest in betterments and improve- 
ments. Under this set of circum- 
stances I do not say to you that they 
cannot both collect. However, for 
the purpose of this discussion, let us 
disregard the question of collectible 
loss under the respective insurance 
interests as the liability would be de- 
pendent upon a number of factors, 
the extent of damage, in what part 
of the lease term the loss occurred, 
the conditions of the lease, the ques- 
tion that all of the money expended 
for betterments and improvements 
did not necessarily add to the cash 
value, but that some of it was ex- 
pended in tearing out the old and re- 
modeling work. 

The point I should like to make 
is that in the event of a loss under 
these circumstances the adjustment 
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could be simplified had there been in. 
corporated in the lease agreement 
provision for insurance to cover bet- 
terments and improvements as to the 
interest of both lessor and lessee; 
also, with an agreement as to dis- 
position of insurance proceeds either 
for restoration or otherwise. 

Were the insurance, in the hypo- 
thetical case I have endeavored to 
visualize, written to cover the in- 
terests of both the lessor and the 
lessee (incidentally, at only one pre- 
mium cost), I cannot help but be- 
lieve that the adjustment of a loss, 
should there be one, would come to 
a much speedier and happier con- 
clusion than would otherwise be the 
result. 


Avoid Misunderstanding 


And so again I should like to 
emphasize that when an analysis of 
the insured’s needs at the time of 
effecting the insurance discloses the 
fact that insurance covering the 
same insurable interest is placed 
through two or three sources it is 
important, first, that all parties hav- 
ing an interest in the property and 
intending to be insured be specifi- 
cally named, and secondly, that such 
insurable interest if it be, for ex- 
ample, in contents, should not be 
covered through one source under a 
contents form, through another un- 
der a fixtures form and through 
another under a stock form. If they 
are so covered, the apportionment 
may be complicated and situations 
such as this lead to misunderstand- 
ings and dissatisfied policyholders. 
This should be, and can be, avoided. 

We are all engaged in a profes- 
sional business, and, if I may be 
permitted to offer a suggestion, it 
would be this. The insurance pro- 
ducer should advise the insured that 
he will not effect insurance for his 
account unless he is given the oppor- 
tunity of studying and understand- 
ing the client’s insurance needs. 

Insurance should not be treated 
as whole cloth intended to be cut 
and fit after a loss occurs. We 
should know the facts and remem- 
ber that Mr. Bernard Baruch once 
said: “Every man has a right to 
his opinion, but no man has a right 
to be wrong in his facts.” 


From an address before the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


American Ass'n of General Agents: 
The name of this organization has been 
changed to the American Association of 
Managing General Agents. 


* & * 


American Institute for Property & Lia- 
bility Undrs.: Charles E. Hodges, presi- 


dent of the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, has been elected to the 
presidency succeeding H. P. Stellwagen. 
Nelson B. Yoder, assistant treasurer of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, has 
been elected treasurer, and Karl E. 
Greene, president of the Berkshire Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, has been elected 
to the board of trustees to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Burton M. 
Flagg. All other officers and trustees 
whose terms expired were re-elected. 


xk * 


Mutual Loss Research Bureau: D. T. 
Hawkins, formerly Lima, Ohio, branch 
manager of the Western Adjustment and 


Inspection Company, has been named as- 
sistant to the manager of the loss research 


division. 
x wk ® 


Nat'l Ass'n of Accident & Health 
Undrs.: Jay DeYoung, Continental Casu- 
alty Company, has been appointed to the 
executive board to fill out the unexpired 
term of Arthur Johnson of Des Moines, 
who has resigned. Two years of this un- 
expired term remain. 
=x & FW 


Nat'l Automatic Sprinkler & Fire Con- 
trol Ass'n: William J. Carroll, president 
of the Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 
has been elected president to succeed the 
late Russell Grinnell, chairman of the 
board of the Grinnell Corporation. T. 
Seddon Duke, secretary-treasurer of the 
Star Sprinkler Corporation, has been 
elevated to the first vice presidency and 
James D. Fleming, president of the Grin- 
nell Corporation, was elected second vice 
president. 
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630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 
FUNDAMENTALS 


HROW Away the Over Abundance of 

Technical Matter. Get Down to Funda- 
mentals. You'll Sell More Insurance 

—Continental Agents’ Record 


NEW CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTED 


gegen of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange have 
unanimously adopted a new consti- 
tution embodying numerous amend- 
ments approved by the New York 
Insurance Department. Some of the 
important changes brought about by 
the new constitution are: (1) The 
Exchange membership is to be on 
a company basis ; (2) Each company 
will have one vote and the right to 
designate its voting representatives; 
(3) The 80% requirement for pass- 
ing membership resolutions is elimi- 
nated and a majority vote substi- 
tuted; (4) The power of the Arbi- 
tration Committee to require cancel- 
lation and remaining off the line has 
been eliminated; (5) Quorum of 
membership has been changed from 
one-third to fifty members; (6) 
Limitation of reinsurance by agents 
has been eliminated ; (7) Territorial 
limitations have been stricken out; 
(8) Rules of commission, brokerage 
and agency qualifications have been 
stricken out; (9) The Exchange 
Agreement, as such, is to be substi- 
tuted by the new form of Constitu- 
tion. 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE 
CHARGED 


N ARKANSAS, a taxi company 
has filed suit in the United States 
District Court charging the National 
3ureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and 51 casualty companies with re- 
straint of trade. Damages are sought 
for alleged overpayment of pre- 
miums under the state assigned risk 
plan in which the taxi risk was 
placed after cancellation by another 
carrier. 


VERMONT RATES UNDER 
STUDY 


ERMONT fire insurance rates 
Won under study by Commis- 
sioner D. A. Hemenway to deter- 
mine their reasonableness. The De- 
partment is also investigating the 
loss experience of stock companies 
operating in the state. 
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asked you for detailed information con- 
cerning a certain insurance company or 
agency, or wanted to know some little-known 
facts about the business or the people in it? 


| ask your prospects or customers ever 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know 
names of officers and directors, lines written, 
territory covered and other pertinent facts re- 
garding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you 
could find information and statistics about 
practically every phase of the insurance busi- 
ness—all in one volume? 


This famous 900-page publication is the most widely 
used reference book in the business—and the lowest 
priced! Look over the partial table of contents—see 
how valuable this fact-full volume will be to you every 
day in the year—then send for The Insurance Al- 
manac, at only $5. 

The Biographical Section has been published sep- 
arately this year under the title of “Who’s Who in 
Insurance” and sells for $5.00. Both sections, when 
ordered at the same time, cost $8.00. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN - 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 


THE UP-TO-DATE AND 
COMPLETE ANNUAL 
REFERENCE FOR ALL 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 









PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business.* 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under- 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of 1948. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 


*See Price Notation on Order Blank. 
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Selling Tips—from page 88 
EXPLAIN EXCLUSIONS 


HERE is too little knowledge of 

the exclusions which may be in 
a certain contract. No sale is weak- 
ened by definitely pointing out the 
exclusions when the policy is sold 
or when it is delivered. In fact, in 
the selling process it is often possible 
to sell additional coverage to cover 
some of the hazards that may be ex- 
cluded from the contract under con- 
sideration. Furthermore, when a 
loss occurs, the insured recognizes 
it as being covered or not being cov- 
ered if he is thoroughly familiar with 
the policy he bought. 


—The Hartford Agent 


GET ADEQUATE LIMITS 


ERE’S something that no insur- 
ance agent can afford to forget. 
It should be printed in letters a foot 
high and pasted on the wall of his 
office. “It is not the sums that you 
do pay that your clients talk about. 
It is the sums you don’t pay.” 
Your clients are like fishermen. 
What do fishermen talk about? The 
fish they catch? Sometimes! But 
ten times as much about the fish 
that got away. If you pay a client 
$4,000 on a dwelling house loss— 
the full amount of his insurance— 
and he has to pay $6,000 to repair 
the damage; is he grateful for the 
$4,000 he receives? He is not! He 
forgets all about that; but he never 
forgets the $2,000 he has to dig out 
of his own pocket. 
The Travelers Protection 


FORGERY LOSSES 


ILLIONS of dollars are lost 
each year through forgery and 
alteration of checks—even though 
safety papers, safety inks, and other 
so-called preventive devices are used. 
Each new day offers further proof 
that such devices do not insure 
against loss, yet the need for pro- 
tection against such losses is too 
often ignored by the agent as well 

as by the prospect. 
Ohio Casualty Pointers 
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HOW MANY? 


OW many home-owners have 
additional living expense cover- 
age?—or even realize what the 
extra and special expenses would 
be if their homes were made un- 
tenantable by fire or other disaster ? 
How many of them have full 
coverage on property of more than 
ordinary value: photographic equip- 
ment, furs, jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, silverware, collections, fine 
arts? Yet practically every family 
which owns a home has at least 
several hundred dollars’ worth of 
such property . . . How many of 
them have compensation or em- 
ployers liability on occasional serv- 
ants? How about comprehensive 
residence liability? All homeowners 
and tenants need this. 

As single policies few of these 
pay large enough commissions to 
make their solicitation very profit- 
able. But as a means of getting 
complete residence accounts they can 
be highly profitable. 


Security Insurance C-bantes 


PHRASING HELPS SELLING 


Wrong—"l was down this way and thought 
I'd drop in to see you.” 

Right—"'l planned this trip because | wanted 
to see you about—" 


SMILE AWHILE 


OT long ago there appeared in 

the newspapers the story of a 
little boy who had been struck by 
the broken end of a live wire, which 
touched one side of his face, burning 
and paralyzing it. In court the boy’s 
lawyer asked the little fellow to turn 
toward the jury and smile. He tried. 
One side of his face smiled, but the 
injured side puckered up in a hideous 
and pitiful contortion. The jury took 
just twenty minutes to award the 
boy twenty thousand dollars. That 
amount was thus certified as the 
legal value of a smile. 

Now, if a smile is worth twenty 
thousand dollars after you lose it, 
it must be worth that much while 
you still have it. A friendly smile, 
and a genuine interest in our fellow- 


men are essential to success in life. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record 


BE DIFFERENT 


NE New England agent spe. 

cializes almost exclusively jp 
out-of-the-ordinary risks. He gets 
away from the beaten track and 
collects commissions on_ business 
which many agents never think to 
solicit. There’s less competition on 
special risk contracts—the business 
is unusually interesting to handle 

. and it is becoming one of the 
leading commission builders for 
agents who know where to look for 
it. 


—American Casualty 


YOUR COLLECTIONS 


ERE are a few suggestions: 

1. Are your accounts receivable 
comparing favorably with your ac- 
counts payable? 

2. Are unpaid items over 45 days 
old referred to your attention? 

3. Have you a methodical and 
efficient collection system? 

4. Have you any time-consuming, 
or troublesome accounts which could 
be eliminated, thus allowing you 
more time for profitable accounts. 

The following simple rules are 
recommended : 

1. Try to collect the premium in 
full when the order is secured. 

2. When collection cannot be 
made immediately, set a definite date 
for payment and be sure to follow 
up on that date. 

3. Protect yourself against earned 
premium charges by insisting on part 
payment whenever credit is doubtful. 

The Aetna-izer 


THINK CONTINUANCE 
ERSONAL accident. insurance 


is the “renewingist” business you 
can write. Figures show that the 
average personal accident policy re- 
news nine years. Lots of the policies 
you write will renew many, many 
years longer. Probably one of the 
best ways to encourage renewals in 
personal accident is to avoid letting 
your client think in terms of re- 
renewal—always call it continuance. 
Get in the habit of thinking con- 
tinuance yourself and you will im- 


part the same feeling to the client. 
—The Marylonder 
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Agricultural Workers Mutual, Fort Worth Blue Ridge Insurance, Shetby Commonwealth Life & Accident, St. Louis 
(Non-Profit Organization) .......June 103 (Stock Offering) .....cccccccccccce July 97 (Merger Planned) ..............+. May 44 
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(2th Anniversary) ...........+.. May 42 (Recapitalization Plan) ........... July 97 (Domiciled in Illinois) ............4 Aug. 87 
American Agricultural, Indianapolis (Refinancing Plan) .............. Sept. 111 (Mid-Year Results) ............+- Sept. 111 
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American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 
(Increases Capital) ............-- May 42 
American Indemnity, Galveston, 


(Correction Notice) ..........+++ Sept. 111 
American Lloyds, Austin 
oe re -June 103 
nofiela & Cox, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... June 103 
maut Insurance, San Francisco 
“ TP EERMEIDD Jivesccccccccces Sept. 111 
Associated Reciprocal, New York 
eR EES aaa aye Sept. 111 
At Ehosarance, London 
(Martin Retires) ........ ibn edeicen July 97 


For September, 1948 


Central Trust of China, New York 


(Enters United States) .......... May 42 
County Fire, Philadelphia 

(Dissolved) ............ pabesies cen July 98 
Chicago Lloyds, Chicago 

(Liquidation Report) pedeeee sovne ha. 
Christiana General, New York 

GRP WE ocstancdéccocesescd May 42 
Chubb & Son, New York 

(To Open Pacific Branch) ........ May 44 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 

(New Subsidiaries) ........ -June 103 


Colonial Mutual Casualty, Phiiadeiphia. 
(Examined) ...,escpeeresreeeeee Aug. 87 


Eagle Fire, Newark 


(Trusteeship Ends) ......... --..June 104 
ates Mutual, Wausau 

(Increases Dividend) ............ Sept. 113 
European General, London 

a +.+..-May 44 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Dividend Declared) ........ sevens July 98 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 104 


(New President and Treasurer) 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(Adds Another Line) .............Aug. 
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Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San Feguetoce 


(Recapitalization Plan) ..........July 

(New Financing) ........... ..-Aug. 88 

(Residence Theft Endorsement) . "Sept. 113 
Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 

(New Director) ....cccccccccccce --July 98 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falis 

GE ENED oo Scccccescscscecce July 99 
Government Employees, Washington 

(Change in Control) ......00..... May 45 
Great American Group, New York 

(Official Changes) .......-.see.e.. May 45 
Great Central, Peoria 

(New Stock Carrier Formed)....June 104 


(Announces Merger) ........ ----June 105 
Great Central Mutual, Peoria 
CED bscevriccaneseésnceeseacs May 45 


(New Stuck Carrier Formed).....June 104 
Great Western Fire, San Francisco 


(New Company) ......ccceses soocchug. 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
(Capital Increase) sddeceseesee Sept. 113 
Home Assurance, Calgary 
Cae TROGIR) osc ccccvvcce ....-Aug. 88 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Merger Plans Approved) ........ Mav. 46 
(ae Enlarged Board) ...... cosccoeay Ge 
i ete a ¢ cocccooee ey OO 
idend Increased) . a cGiscnaee 99 
Saas er covccec. & 
Houston Life, Houston 
DEED. scecédceneeesesocesva’ Sept. 114 
Independent Mutual, East St. Louis 
(New Company) ........ ecccccss dune 105 


Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Resigns from National Board) ..May. 47 
(New Directors) ...cccccccccccces June 105 
(Rush, Deceased) ..........++++.-J3une 105 


Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 
(Dividend Rate Increased) ...... July 100 
International Indemnity, St. Louis 
(New Organization) ............ Sept. 114 
Iowa Home Mutual, Des Moines 
(Reorganizes) ......... -.++--dune 106 
John Marshall Insurance. “Chica ago 
(Revises Capital Structure) ...... May 47 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
(Action Against Officers) ......... May 47 
(Seeks Rehabilitation) ....... -+..July 100 
(Petition Opposed) .............- Sept. 114 
La Salle Fire & Marine, Chicago 


(New Company) ......--.s0+ «+e-duly 100 
Latonia Insurance, Covington 
CHew CompARy) cccccccccccscoss Sept. 114 


Liverpool & London & Globe, Livernool 
(100 Anniversary in U. S.) .......May 47 


Louisville Fire and Marine, Louisville 
(Capital Reduction) .............-Aug. 89 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 


(New President) ............ ----May 48 
Managers Interinsurance, ioe Angeles 

(New Organization) ...........6+. May 48 
Manufacturers Casualty, * Philadeiphia 

(Official Staff Changes) ........ M 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... May 48 

(Fire Lines oon ay ol cevecese Aug. 90 
Mercury Insurance, St. Pau 

(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) onsese Aug. 93 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 

(To Enter California) ...... P uly 100 


Midwestern Insurance, Oklahoma diy 


CREGEETEED crcccdccccccceccccese Sept. 114 
Millers Mutual, Fort Worth ....... ‘Sept. 115 
Motor Club Insurance, Omaha 

CRED Kcunnwecindernaeshesa Sept. 115 


Mutual Benefit Casualty, “Huntingdon 
(New CompOe) ccccccoccccccees Sept. 115 
Mutual Indemnity, Louisville 
(Funk Summons Officers) ........ ug. 90 
(Ordered to Correct Operations) Sept. 116 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles 
(Files Appeal) .....cccccccccsece July 101 
National General Insurance, Winnipeg 
(Licensed ) Sept. 116 


National Insurance, Denver 


CMTE FIBRE) cccccccccccece ecco Aug. 91 
N. J. Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

hg yh to Policyholders) ....Sept. 116 

Mfrs. Assn. Fire, Trenton 

wo to Policyholders) ....Sept. 116 
New Mexico Farm Mutual, Las Cruces 

CED ciennidectestnccesscee Sept. 116 
North American eesyepeanrete New York 

CUED 5.00 c.0.s0 0000600006002 May 48 
Old North State, Greenville 

(BtOeK ORSTINE) .ccccccccvscsccess Aug. 92 
Oregon Automobile, Portland 

(Adds New Money) ..........++.. July 101 
Oregon Farm Bureau, Pendleton 


(New Company) ‘ 
Pacific National Fire. San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ...........June 106 
Pan American Casnalty, Houston 


(To Add New Funds) ............ July 101 
Pawtneket Mutnal Fire, Lnanhenee 

(100th Anniversary) ........+.... July 101 
Pearl Asenrance. London — 

CHOW CRRTTTRRE) cccccccccccccccs ne 107 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Casuaity. Philadelphia 

(Announces Dividend) .......... May 49 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, "Philadelphia 

(Announces Dividend) .......... May 49 


Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 


(Official Staff Changes) .........Jun 
Oo, J eee inch 
Professional Business Men’s, nocd 
(Licensed) ....cesscccccecccccccce July 1@ 
Progressive Insurance, Montreal 
(EACOMBOd) cccccccccccccccccseses Sept. 117 
Protection Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Reorganized) ..c.ccccccccseces. July 102 
Providence Washin ton, Providence 
(Maynard Retired) .............. July 12 


Quebec Automobile Club, Quebec City 
(New Canadian Company) ooo June 107 
Reserve Insurance, Chicago 
(Adopts Monthly Pegusent Plan) ..Aug, 93 
Rhode Island Insurance, fpowecanse | 


(See National Insurance) ........ Aug. $1 
Royal-Liverpool Group, pinased York 

(Warner WOE cwasecccsocess ay 49 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 

(Mid-Year Returns) .............. Aug. 93 


Scottish Union & National, a 
(Pieteher Wetives) .ccccceccceccecs 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual, New York” 


(Official Staff Changes) .......... June 108 
Service Casualty, New York 

CD Sey GPUONEED 2 ccccccescvtes Aug. 

(Receives New Money) .......... “See ‘117 
Service Fire, New York 

(Name New Officers) ...........eee/ Aug. 94 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 

(To Begin Operations) ........... July 102 
Standard Accident, Detroit 

ee arr Sept. 117 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 

(Automobile Rates Reduced)..... July 102 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 

(Retires from Fire Field) ........ Aug. #4 
Texas Employers’, Dallas 

(Examined) ...... $rehentneerewents Aug. 9 


“—— a berg ow! Mienan ay er 
‘orms New Cas. Subsidiary) ....June 108 
Traders & Mechanics, Lowell’ 

(100th Anniversary) ............. June 108 
Transcontinental Insurance, New York 

(Marine Managers Appointed)....July 102 
United Federal Life, Austin 

(Recently Licensed) ............ Sept. 117 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 

(Offer Made for Subsidiary’s 


Rr errr re: May 49 
Wm. Penn Fire, Philadelphia 
(See National Insurance) ......... Aug. 91 
Wisconsin Mutual, Madison 
(Liquidation Refunds) ............/ Aug. 95 

















BEST'S 








DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS 
AND INVESTIGATORS 


Prepared in close cooperation with the insurance companies and presents names 
of independent adjusters and investigators who have been found to be thoroughly 
capable of handling insurance adjustments and investigations. 


In addition to company recommendations, each adjuster listed has been carefully 
investigated as to experience, character and local reputation. 


The 1948 Edition of BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 
shows classes of business in which each adjuster is most experienced. Complete 
data on each adjuster is kept in our files for the benefit of any insurance company 


desiring more detailed information. 








ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


75 Fulton St. 


INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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ssociation Pome, PROGeIe, FE... ccccssccviccse 18 St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. ...... 
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Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada .............. 71 United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. .............. 
Hann Ltd., Desoets M., WOOD, CRE cecccesccccseusese 71 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. ........ 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des ee EN: -4pcnusaveseneneee 115 United States Guarantee Company, New BOCE, Me Be covccscs 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in-BEST'’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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WHO IS THE 
SMILING MAN 7 


CLUES 
I. 


His children’s education is as good 
as paid for. 


2. 


He’s moving into his dream house 
in 1958. 


3. 


He’s going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


4. 
He’s helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same time. 


ANSWER, : The Smiling Man is the man who in- 
vests regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. What he has 
done—actually—is to guarantee his own future, to in- 
sure the security and happiness of his family. 

Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile 
a little further. They’re the wisest investment you can 
make, today—they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten 
years, and that’s a promise by Uncle Sam! 


What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings 
Bonds is helping to fight inflation over here, helping 








to maintain democracy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 


Or, if you aren’t on a payroll but have a checking 
account, use the equally convenient Bond-A-Month 
Plan. 


Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings 
plans. And watch your smile grow along with your sav- 
ings! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


(<x) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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@ On October 17, 1807, directors of The Insurance 
Company of Norih America recommended “adoption 
of suitable means for the purpose of inviting applica- 
tions for insurance against fire from every part of the 
United States.” 

This is believed to have marked the beginning of 


141 Years Ago.. 
back in 1807 


NORTH 
AMERICA} 
APPOINTED 
FIRST FIRE 
INSURANCE 
AGENT 


what is now known as the American Agency System 
...@ vital cog in the mechanism of American free 
enterprise. 

Today ...nearly 20,000 Agents represent the North 
America Companies, whose growth has been made possi- 


ble largely by their continuous loyalty and cooperation, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Aclaclelphia 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA * 


te INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA * 


% PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








